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GOOD LIGHTING. 
AT ITS VERY BEST 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be 
authorised for Investments by Trustees, 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

4% (32% plus : % bonus) per an, : 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to ooh 

£6. OGd, ox-ont on. 1 veneeeoerGlen should be glareless, shadowless, and evenly distributed throughout, thus 


at the standard rate. This is a very enabling you to work perfectly in any part of a room and facing in any 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. direction, without recourse to a multiplicity of lamps and fittings on 
your ceiling, or the very high intensities so prevalent today. This is the 
kindly type of lighting we always prescribe. 
See Gar vec ahceatcee Do remember that all artificial light is more or less harmful; there- 
Wiihdiawelicas beetiuctelreduity anti fore try to use no more of it than you can conveniently do with; you 
(Income Tax paid and promptly. will thus not only save your sight but your pocket. 
including Bonus) The accompanying illustration gives an example of the type of 
2 lighting we mean. The photograph was taken by the light of our 
fittings only, and you will see how perfectly the light is distributed. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS ax lighting is being installed in the most humble and the most 

palatial premises, including schools, universities, hospitals, offices of all 

THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY types, stores, hotels, churches, in fact wherever artificial lighting is used. 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, EC.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 For further particulars, please apply to: 


(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) G : V P D : | L L U M | N A rE O R S 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Colchester, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing ; 29b, TORRINGTON SQU ARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Telephone: MUSeum 1857 
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but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Devonshire for. cream. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. x 
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... the World and His Wife choose 


* For instance —the “Yorkshire” has long experience 


of the risks appertaining to farmers and modern way i _ 
farm equipment. Every aspect can be covered— O mpany f y 


Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, Farmer’s Third et 


Party Liability, Motor and Trade Vehicles and all : j ae 
risks of Live Stock Mortality arising from breeding, Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, 


exhibition, Foot and Mouth disease or transit. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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- Social Change in England 1901-1951 — 


By PETER 


Rattle his bones, over the stones 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 


IXTY years ago, when Victoria died at the outset of the 
twentieth century, one person in every five could expect 
to come to this, a solitary burial from the workhouse, the 
poor law hospital, the lunatic asylum. On the whole 1901 
_ was a prosperous time, one of the twenty good years, years not 
marked by war or depression, which the English were to have 
before 1951. Nevertheless something like a quarter of the whole 
population, perhaps even more than that, was living in poverty. 
And poverty, we must notice, was no vague condition: it was 
strictly defined. Families were in poverty ‘ whose total earnings 
were insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the main-. 
tenance of mere physical efficiency ’. 

Those precise syllables come from Joseph Rowntree” s book 


fee “called Poverty which appeared in 1901 and which published the 


result of a house-to-house survey carried out with monumental 
thoroughness in 1899 in his native city of York. Young Mr. 
~ Rowntree had found that 27.84 per cent. of the citizens of York 
were living in poverty thus described. He had done his work to 
find out whether a provincial city, a reasonably typical one, was 
like London. For in London, as Charles Booth and his assistants 
had-already shown—in London, the richest city in the world, and 
a fifth of the whole kingdom, 30.7 per cent. of the people were 
in poverty. Englishmen in 1901 had to face the sombre fact that 
~ destitution was the outstanding characteristic of industrial society, 
_ a working class perpetually liable to social and material degrada- 
1. More than a half of all the children of working men were in 
porns condition, which meant 40 per cent. of all the 
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These were the scrawny, dirty, hungry, ragged, verminous 
boys and girls who were to grow up into the working class of 
twentieth-century England. They were the generation which was 
to man the armies of the first world war, although they were 
inches shorter and pounds lighter than they would have been if 


they had been properly fed and cared for. Those who were left 


of them became the fathers and mothers of the working people 
who endured the depression of the nineteen-twenties and the 
great depression of the nineteen-thirties, and who saw at last — 
the squalid streets in which they made their homes luridly lighted - 

up by Hitler’s bombs. They were also the men and women who 
nurtured the Labour movement and brought it to maturity in the 
nineteen-twenties, to its only victory in 1945. They are still, it 
could be claimed, the most important single element in English 
historical consciousness in the twentieth century. 

We might take a well-known example to demonstrate that 
this is so, though the attitudes of the Labour politician and the 
Labour voter in our day might seem to prove it straightaway. 
Young Beatrice Potter was an assistant in Booth’s survey, tall, 
wide-mouthed, intolerably able. She married Mr. Sidney Webb 
of the L.C.C. and the Fabian Society, and the two of them 
founded the London School of Economics, and The New 
Statesman. As Lord Passfield and Mrs. Sidney Webb—for 
Beatrice would have no part in Sidney’s silly title—they visited 
Russia in the early nineteen-thirties; hence their final book Soviet 
Communism, a new Civilization. Irreducible poverty, the poverty 
of London in the eighteen-nineties and of all the English un- 
employed forty years later, had turned them from liberal socialism 
and the most successful movement of gradual reform that 
perhaps the world has ever seen, into prophets of communism. 
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Booth, you may scratch your heads at Rowntree’s attempt at a 
scientific definition of something so slippery as poverty. You may 
doubt whether the case was proven even after Rowntree wrote, for 
the traditional picture of England in 1901, the first year of eS 
golden Edwardian age, is altogether lighter than this. 

What about the countryside, the county towns? What SGauk 
the booming .industrial areas which made the England of 
Edward VII more prosperous than it ever was until the time of 
Mr. Attlee? Under Labour rule in the late nineteen-forties our 
economy began to expand at something like the rate of early 
Victorian days. Seebohm Rowntree had thought of agricultural 
England: not for nothing is he celebrated as the codifier of 
English sociology, a discipline which flourished in his day and 
_ has only just begun to flourish once again. In 1901, as he 
pointed. out, over three-quarters of the population of England 
lived in ‘urban areas’. Moreover he was probably right to 


presume that the rural population lived rather below than iia 


the standard of those in the towns. ~ 
In 1903 the little village of Ridgmont, just off the vel and 


over the wall from the great park at Woburn, the seat of the. 


Duke of Bedford, was investigated according to the principles of 
Booth and Rowntree. The Dukes of Bedford were doing very 
nicely in 1903, with income tax at elevenpence in the pound and 
death duties at a maximum of 8 per cent. Like most English 
aristocratic families they had urban as well as rural property, 
industrial and commercial wealth; the Fabian Society alleged that 
their Covent Garden property alone brought them in £15,000 a 
year. Ridgmont was being rebuilt by its ducal neighbour, and 
the fine, tall cottages, redbrick and- monogrammed, may be seen 
to this day. Yet the investigator found that two-fifths of the 
inhabitants of the village were living in poverty. It has been 
hazarded as a guess that the distribution of incomes in Edwardian 
England was just about as unequal as it has ever been anywhere. 


A Telling Contrast - 

To the hain of an earlier England it is a gross and telling 
contrast that the rural and agricultural part of English society 
was only a fifth of the whole by the year 1900. This makes it 
as different in order from anything which had ever gone before 
in England or in Europe. But it does much more than this, and 
much more to interest us as inhabitants of an even later England. 
By 1901 our country was as industrialized as ever any country has 
ever been. However we come to analyse social change in England 
in the twentieth century, which is to be our whole theme in 
these talks, we cannot analyse it as an industrial revolution. _ 

_ This is a fact that needs the utmost emphasis. If we think of 
-any other country in our world—Russia, shall we say, which is 
the supreme example of the country which has had a revolutionary 
experience in the twentieth century—or China, or India, even 
France, Germany, and the United States, in any country we can 
think of we shall find that social change has been connected with, 
partially or perhaps even wholly caused by, greater industrializa- 
tion. In the United States in 1901 society was predominantly 


rural, and remained so until the age of Franklin D. Roosevelt; — 


although in 1901 American steel production was already well 
over twice English steel production, and the American worker 
already produced twice as much in every hour of work. There 
was in America, then, a great deal of leeway to make up, so 
to speak, a large area of society still outside industry and the 
towns. It was so everywhere else except in England. English 
social experience since the death of Victoria is the only 
lengthy experience any country has ever had of really mature 
industrialization. 

I am well aware that this point can be made to look a great 
deal more absolute and impressive than is justified. Industrializa- 
tion, as we have been reminded in a recent broadcast talk by 
Mr. Donald MacRae*, is not a once-for-all process, and it is an 
English mistake to suppose that it is. Even in our country, which 

is sometimes thought of as falling behind in the race to re- 
industrialize with every new technique, the twentieth century has 


_ been a story of successive transformations. It would then be 


dangerous to use our experience prophetically, and even perhaps 
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In this fital mood, and cape a ae fea pe to abe tt 
typical of the English attitude. You may perhaps smile at the ~ 
exact percentages in the figures I have quoted from Rowntree and 


_ prosperous, part, just as Booth’s and Rowntree’s paupers had 


_ parison, because of course we have no means of knowing whether 


; How We Differ fon our (ivaad tata ) 


change in twentieth-century England. Before I make my : 


development since the year 1901, you may expect me to 


‘remember seeing the Victorian. agricultural _ 


iry. psa a. 
There are, I believe, certain ate in EE this 
be worth acting upon after all, but not for our present 
What is important to us now is that at the height of indu: 
tion, after a century of leading the world in economic ieee or aa 
when she was still undoubtedly the world’s ‘greatest political and — 
military power, still in many ways the world’s wealthiest power, a9 ‘ 
England should have to recognize that a quarter of her a 
a4 mate was coe in poverty, in destitution. tes et 


An Investigation of 1695 2 
- To the Stuart historian, it may be remarked, this i is aie ree, 
shocking than it may sound. Gregory King reckoned in 1695 
that over a half of the kingdom was ‘ decreasing the wealth of ; 
the kingdom ’, dependent to varying degrees on the other, more # 


to be. Economists and historians may start up at this com- 


King’s standards and those of his Successors were in ge he ny ag 
the same. meee 
Unfortunately the same objection, that of a dittedtnce: in 
standard, can be urged against the known facts about the subse- 
quent history of hopeless poverty in the England of the twentieth . 
century. The truly remarkable thing about Rowntree was that 
he lived long enough to satisfy himself by personal investigation — 
that poverty of the hopeless sort had disappeared. In 1936 he 
examined York again, armed with much more sophisticated 
methods of survey, and impelled by the disaster of unemployment _ 
to expect rather less of a reduction of poverty than he hoped for. 
Things were even worse than he feared, for on his new and more 
realistic standard 31 per cent. of the working class of York were 
still in‘ poverty, as against 43 per cent. in 1899, on the cruder | 
standard he was then using. y 
But there were other differences between the two years. The 
biggest individual cause of poverty in 1901 had been plain 
insufficient wages, and no more telling indictment of industrialism — 
could be imagined: but by far and away the greatest cause of 
poverty in York in 1936 was in fact unemployment. When he was 
eighty years old, Rowntree was able to publish his last, and it~ 
must be said his least satisfactory, survey of poverty in the city. 
Using a new poverty line he found in 1951 that only 3. per cents 
of the population were in destitution, and that the main cause now cial 
was old age. From being a predominant feature of our social life, 
poverty, so Rowntree tended to think at the very last, had been 
reduced to insignificance. 
We must notice that the abolition of poverty, if Soatiieie it. 


-was, came about at first gradually over the years, but finally it 


went quite quickly, between the late nineteen-thirties and the late 
nineteen-forties, as part of the foundation and functioning of the 
welfare state. Within half a generation of that time, in spite of — 

the warnings of Rowntree’s successors as investigators of poverty 
in our country, we have now begun to think of the problem of <5 


- industrial society, as a problem of affluence, of having too 


much—too much leisure, too many sods. Stace Se 


This is perhaps the most vivid of all the gross contrasts “ta bad 
I shall invite your attention to in this ore glance at sateen 
final 


remarks about the importance of the fact of poverty for | 


some gross contrasts, to give a more lively impression of 
we differ from our grandfathers. In that year people in the u 
class could expect to live for nearly sixty years, but tho: 
the lowest level for only thirty. It was possible then to 
sight whether anyone belonged to the upper classes 
the lower classes; bearing, dress..and speech, size, 
‘manner were completely different. Some are 


‘smock. School ee then had an a of s 
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eighty hours in every seven days, and many of them lived 
in dormitories above their work, compulsorily unmarried. 
So conscious was this earlier England of social class 
that the bathhouses of London displayed the following 
notice : 

Baths for working people, 1d. cold and 2d. hot. 

Baths for any higher classes, 3d. cold and 6d. hot. 

Of course such a crude method as this cannot convey 
anything like an accurate impression of what I am trying 
to convey, and of. course too the choice of poverty as a 
starting point for our survey has its grave disadvantages. 
It distorts our picture of the working people because it 
leaves out the prosperous workers. I may have given a 
wrong twist to the evidence. It was not those who 
were sunk in hopeless misery who founded and ran the 
trade unions, who organized the Labour Party. The 
submerged tenth, as they were sometimes and too 
hopefully called, were not the people who created and 
transmitted the traditional culture of the working men 
which interests our own generation. 

We must never forget that a full half of the workers 
were above the poverty line at any one time, though we 
are at the great disadvantage of knowing almost nothing 
from first-hand evidence of how they lived. Poverty was 
on the consciences of our fathers and grandfathers and 
it was poverty which they described for us. The working- 
class family, said Rowntree, pursing up his lips, spent 6s. a week 
on beer, a whole sixth of their income—hence a very great deal 
of secondary poverty, poverty which the people could have 
avoided, poverty which less sympathetic people blamed them for. 
For 6s. you could get 36 pints of beer in 1901, and a working 
family in the clear can get a great deal of fun out of thirty-six 
pints of beer, as Mr. Alan Sillitoe knows. 

Nevertheless as I have said the most important cause of poverty 
at the turn of the century was low wages. ‘ The wages paid for 
unskilled labour in York’ Rowntree concluded, ‘ are insufficient 
to provide food, clothing and shelter adequate to maintain a 
family of moderate size in a state of bare physical efficiency ’. 
Here, then, was the proletariat of Marxian theory. Here was the 
Marxian law of misery under capitalism demonstrated for all to 
see, if not increasing misery yet misery enough. And this in the 
most industrialized area of the world; in the only mature 
industrial society then known. 

We shall have to ask ourselves urgently why it was that 
Edwardian and Georgian England did not therefore draw the 
correct Marxian inference, why there has been no violent social 
revolution in twentieth-century England. But I wish to end on a 


‘Hunger marchers’ (a contingent from Dundee) at Euston Station, London, in 1932 
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A destitute family in the East End of London at the beginning of the century 


rather different note. ‘ A labourer ’, Rowntree tells us, is in poverty 
and therefore underfed: 

“(a) in childhood, when his constitution is being built up; 

(6) in his early and his middle life, when he should be in his 

prime, and 

(c) in old age. 

The women are in poverty for the greater part of the time when 
they are bearing children’. This is how the life cycle of working 
people went. Few manual labourers in York in 1899 could have 
been without neighbours, friends, relatives struggling for 
subsistence. Infantile mortality was ninety-four per 1,000 births in 
the middle class, but no less than 247 among those in poverty. 
One baby in every six died in the working class generally. The 
small coffin on one of the family beds, or on the table, or under the 
table when the family had a meal: this was a sight every working 
man must have seen, every working woman have grieved for. 

This discovery of the cyclic descent into the area of poverty 
is perhaps the most interesting sociological discovery which 
Rowntree ever made, and has too often been forgotten. It meant 
that everyone in the working class had at some time in his life 
had personal experience of people living below the poverty level, 
even if he himself had never been so unfortunate. It meant in fact 
that the fear of poverty, the 
insecurity which that fear brought 
with the resentment against the 
system, all these things went deep 
down into the character of the 
English working man. And this 
went on until 1939. 

Those among us who now talk, 
and talk too easily, of the bour- 
geoisification —the horrid word 
they use—of the working class 
should take due note of this. Those 
too who look for a centre for the 
sense of community in the working 
class should note it too, the sense 
of community which is forever 
being stressed as the heart and 
soul of the Labour movement. This 
positive urge to remake the world 
in a way which would abolish 
poverty has its springs in a nega- 
tive attitude, the fear which domi- 
nated the lives of grandfathers, 
fathers, uncles, aunts, and cousins. 
To call the prosperous working 
family of the nineteen-sixties bour- 
geois or middle class is a super- 
ficial historical misconception. It is 


the te family of the nine melee rade of ae nineteen- oy 


twenties, or the nineteen-thirties with the horror of poverty re- society: wa 
century England? 


moved. ‘ Working classness’ in the social development of England 
in the twentieth century has, therefore, an obvious justification in 


attitude, in instinctive response. Next week I want to pose this _ 


The Search for World Order—IV 


The Explosive. Situation - 


By NORMAN GIBBS : et a = 7. 


Norman Gibbs is Chichele Professor of the History of War at 
Oxford University 


NE of the great dangers of our world is its search for 
complete solutions to important problems. Too often 
nowadays, for example, individuals and even govern- 
ments think in terms of total war and total peace, as 
- though these two activities of man, interconnected and continuous 
as they have always been, could be turned on and off like a light 
switch. In face of some modern weapons it is, of course, natural 
and desirable to think of ‘ outlawing’ war. But we delude our- 


selves, and dangerously so, if we simply label war itself as ‘ bad” 


or ‘ wrong’; what is wrong is that men and women fail to settle 
their differences otherwise. Disagreements between individuals 
and between groups become the explosive situations which result 
in war simply because human beings so often will not accept any 
other method of settlement. 


Authority and the Need for Force 

Even in the best regulated communities the sanction of force is 

a vital component of keeping the peace. Sometimes authority is 

accepted only because police forces stand behind it. And when 
authority is flouted, then force is the normal method by which it 

is reasserted. Therefore, even if we could create a world authority 
and a generally accepted system of international law to replace 

the present array of sovereign nation states, we have no reason to 

suppose that that authority could operate successfully without 
_ organized force at its disposal. 

Until our own time the normal sanction for the maintenance of 
international order has been the authority of the Great Powers, 
acting sometimes individually and sometimes in concert. Certain 
features stand out clearly in this particular method of regulating 
international affairs. The controlling element was the strength of 
the Great Powers; settlements could be enforced, even if only 
temporarily, because their armies and navies were available to 
back up agreements. Secondly, agreements so reached represented 
primarily the interests of the Great Powers themselves. Finally, 
when the Great Powers found it impossible to agree, then the 


normal result was war, simply because there was no esa : 


authority capable of controlling them. 

_ The frequent failure of the concert of Great Powers has led to 
attempts along two other lines to take the explosive element out of 
_ international life, or at least to render it less potent. The first has 
been disarmament. The second, the building of an international 
organization designed to keep the peace by providing a forum for 
discussion, compromise, and agreement according to a set of rules 
agreed upon and accepted by all nations. 

The history of disarmament in this century has so far been 
largely a history of negotiations between the Great Powers. The 
only effective agreed disarmament measures of the inter-war years 
were the naval treaties of Washington and London. These; in 
effect, set limits to the ships of war each Power might have. But 
only a handful of Powers signed those treaties. And when they 


failed to reach a further agreement in 1936 the whole process 


broke down. 
Under United Nations aegis, disarmament commissions of one 
kind or another have been in operation since 1947. But the most 


Peporrant negotiations of this kind have, in fact, been going op 


_ be that this is, for the time being, the only practical way of 


national safety and the enforcement by common action o 
Cha rter 


Peter Laslett is Lecturer in ee it at Cambridge Unindee This 
which he entitled ‘ oe Sera in 1901 ’, is the first ot eee 
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outside the immediate scope GE the United Nate ‘He ‘ae 
been conducted among a few Great Powers seeking to reach ~ 
agreement on their own. Chief among them has been the con- 
ference on a nuclear test ban at Geneva. This had been going on 

for nearly three years when it broke down last September; it has — 
now just been resumed. Only three Powers have taken part— — 
Russia, America, and Britain. Mr. Hammarskjéld almost cer-— 
tainly had this particular conference in mind when he introduced — 

this year’s United Nations report. These parallel disarmament 
negotiations, he said, . may be justified on the basis that a 
very limited number of countries hold key positions in the field 
of armaments.... Therefore’, he went on, ‘ direct negotiations — 
between those countries are an essential first step to the solution” 

. of the disarmament problem ’. 

‘It is important to remember that the Geneva test Bais talks. 
came to a deadlock last September on the problem of control, or 
more specifically over the Russian proposal for a trotka method 
of control, giving each represented Power a right of veto. Sir 
Michael Wright, the leader of the United Kingdom delegation, 
had argued that, whether in nuclear or any other form of dis- ~ 
armament agreement, a country must have an assurance of effec- 
tive inspection and control, an‘assurance not to be invalidated by __ 
any power of veto; this was the only way to ensure that obliga- 
tions it had entered into were, in fact, being observed by other — 
parties to the agreement. ‘We cannot’, he said, “sign a blank 
cheque when an important aspect of our national security is 
involved ’. In other words, the difficulty is not only to agree but 
also to devise acceptable methods and a machinery of enforcing 
agreements once made. dig 

Before I leave the subject of disarmament there is one further 
point of importance. Some Western writers, and some people io 
Russia too, argue that the best way to minimize the explosive 
quality of the present arms race is somehow to develop a stable ; 
balance of terror or deterrence. This means developing nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems so strong and so varied that no 
surprise attack could knock out the power to retaliate. ata 


“Sturdy Child of Terror’? ale ee: ark 


I can see some force in this argument. Effective dace = 
depends to some extent on mutual conviction that the other man 
can and will do what he threatens if he is attacked. And it may 


curbing hasty action. But, in fact, attempting to produce stability — 
in this way also means continuing the arms race. Because, as the © 
power to retaliate increases, there is bound to be a corresponding > 
search for improved weapons which will increase the element 
of surprise. In any case, inaction through fear, which is the basis — 
of deterrence, is not a positive way to secure peace—at any rate 
in the long run. I feel bound to doubt whether safety, as Winston — : 
Churchill once claimed, can really become the ‘ cm ee 
terror ’. 

It is important to remember that neither the League of Nations Rees: 
nor, so far, the United Nations has contemplated the abolition o rete “ 
all armaments. The Covenant of the League spoke of: ‘ ey: 
duction of national armaments to the lowest point consi “a 


national obligations’. The first article of the 
United Nations charges bet isapire with 


2 ‘ga! rp 
‘Indeed, Ti ene at the ‘beginning a Military Staffs eons wel 
‘set up at Brine Nations headquarters and charged with the 
ategic direction of whatever military forces were to be made 
___ available to the Security Council. 
ey (tn practice, however, the United Nations does not have any 
military. force permanently at its disposal or any staff to plan 
& i operations in advance and direct them when they become neces- 
__ sary. Whatever operations the Organization has undertaken have 
_____ been done on an entirely ad hoc and improvised basis. In fact, in 


system of municipal law, demand a sanction of force if observance 
is normally to be guaranteed and non-observance controlled before 
Bt iv it explodes into general disorder. In other words, legislative de- 
ie cision demands as its corollary some form of executive action. 
_ It was surely this which Mr. Hammarskjold had in mind in pre- 

___ senting his last annual report as Secretary-General. Some people, 
? he said, wanted the United Nations to work simply as a con- 
a: ference system producing reconciliation by discussion. Others— 
and clearly himself among them—looked upon the Organization 
“primarily as a dynamic instrument of Governments through 
which they, jointly and for the same purpose, should seek such 
reconciliation but through which they should also try to develop 
forms of executive action undertaken on behalf of all members, 

_. aiming at forestalling conflicts and resolving them, once they 
~ have arisen, by appropriate diplomatic or political means ’. The 
word ‘ military’ was not used. But at that very moment the 
United Nations had in the Congo, and largely through Mr. 


The Queen’s Message to the Commonwealth __ 


= oe HER SEA TLES TY *§ Christmas Day broadcast 


VERY year at this time the whole Christian world 

, celebrates the birth of the founder of our faith. It is 

; traditionally the time for family reunions, present-giving, 

and children’s parties—a welcome escape, in fact, from 

the harsh realities of this troubled world; and it is just in times 

like these, times of tensions and anxieties, that the simple story 
A and message of Christmas is most relevant. 


y night in a stable, where a child was born and laid in the manger. 
Nothing very spectacular, and yet the event was greeted with that 
triumphant song: ‘Glory to Sod in the highest, and on earth 
; peace, goodwill towards men’. For that child was to show that 
there is nothing in heaven and earth that cannot be achieved by 
- faith and by love and service to one’s neighbour. ; 

Christmas may be a Christian festival, but its message goes out 

to all men and it is echoed by all men of understanding and 
goodwill everywhere. During this last year I have been able to 
____ visit many countries; some were members of the Commonwealth 
and some were not. In all of them I was shown a genuine kindness 
and affection that touched me deeply and showed, I think, that 


¥ - the British people are looked upon as friends in many parts of the 
— world. In Asia and in Africa we were made aware of the great 
‘volume of goodwill and friendship that exists between all the 


ee 


1958 Mr. Hammarskjéld himself argued against the creation of a 
4 - permanent United Nations military force. One of the main reasons 
for this failure to develop a United Nations peace-keeping 
z a : capacity in terms of military forces has undoubtedly been the 
opposition of some of the Great Powers. And it must be admitted 
od _ that there is no prospect of the United Nations coercing the Great 
Powers into keeping the peace at present. But perhaps we can 
- ms ‘ -nake a virtue of necessity here. 

— I have tried to suggest that international agreements, like any 


The story is of a poor man and his wife who took refuge at 


peoples who profess different faiths and who make up our 


Hammarskjéld’s efforts, a military force 
re-establish order and to prevent civil strif 
general war. | a 

It seems to me that any in uationall organization ‘designed - tc 2 
keep the peace must have the power not merely to talk but also ra 
to act. Indeed, I see this as the central theme of ‘any progress re = 
towards an international community in which war is avoided not 
by chance but by design. Nor need our present limitations daunt a 
us. This is a slow process in which experience grows into habit, a" 
and habit into trust. Many people have already suggested how | eK: 
this development could be encouraged. The United Nations could ie 
have a bigger permanent staff to act as observers and intelligence == 
officers in potential trouble spots. Here would be part of the ae 
political basis of control. It could develop much more detailed 
methods in advance for drawing on national armed forces when 
police action becomes inevitable, even without possessing a big 


. military establishment of its own. It could prepare training 


manuals for the police action its forces are likely to undertake, 
and for which the ordinary soldier is not normally trained. And 
it could begin to hold under its own control small specialist staffs, 
for example, multilingual signallers, and some small stocks of 
equipment, such as transport aircraft, which its operations almost 
inevitably demand. : 

The fact that coercion of the Great Powers is impossible does wy 
not invalidate any of these suggestions. If these Powers can, for ; 
the time being, avoid major war among themselves by nuclear ' 
deterrence, then the likeliest explosive situations will occur in : 
areas not of vital interest to them. It is there that the United 
Nations can experiment and develop. Nor can a firm beginning 
be made otherwise. At present the United Nations organization, 
in the words of a recent writer, ‘is not . . . the parliament and 
government of mankind but an institution of international diplo- 
macy’. It can only hope to grow from the one into the other by 
admitting its present limitations and, more than that, by begin- 
ning to practise its own terms and conditions. If a start could be 
made now—and even if only in miniature—international govern- a 
ment might finally emerge.—General Overseas Service 


< . 
>, 
—— 


Commonwealth family. To them, their Christian brethren send a 
message of hope and encouragement this Christmas. 

It goes also to the quiet people who fight prejudice by example, vf 
who stick to standards and ideals in face of persecution, who make ; 
real sacrifices in order to help and serve their neighbours. ‘ Oh 
hush the noise, ye men of strife, and hear the angels sing’. The 
words of this old carol mean even more today than when they 
were first written. 

We can only dispel the clouds of anxiety by the patient and 


_ determined efforts of us all. It cannot be done by condemning the 
‘past or by contracting out of the present. Angry words and 


accusations certainly don’t do any good, however justified they 
may be. 

‘It is natural that the younger generation should lose patience 4 
with their elders, for their seeming failure to bring some order 
and security to the world. But things will not get any better if 
young people merely express themselves by indifference or by 
revulsion against what they regard as an out-of-date order of 
things. The world desperately needs their vigour, their determina- 
tion, and their service to their fellow men. The opportunities are 
there and the reward is the satisfaction of truly unselfish work. 

To both young and old I send my very best wishes and, as the - 
carol says, may we all ‘ hear the angels sing’ in the coming year. . 

A very happy Christmas to you all. 
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A Grim Year ‘Pardes 


AN’S conquest of space "—to use the simplifications 


of the newspaper headlines—which took place in the 


spring when a Russian ‘ astronaut’ circled the upper 

atmosphere and landed again safely on the earth, 
ought to have held out illimitable promise for the future of man- 
kind. The mind and spirit of man had recorded one of its might- 
iest triumphs: discovery, skill, and heroism had been blended in 


a unique achievement. Similar feats were to follow and an ulti-. 


mate landing on some other planet in the universe was confidently 
predicted. Science too is making strides across the field of 
medicine: tuberculosis has ceased to be a menace; coronary 
‘thrombosis is no longer the fatal danger it once was. One day 
cancer and even the common cold may be vanquished. And yet 
who dare say, looking back on the record of 1961, that the world, 
civilized or uncivilized, is in a happy state? 

The first thought of which one becomes aware is that the spirit 
of nationalism, deriving perhaps from the days of the French 
Revolution—the levée en masse stimulated by propagandists and 


demagogues—has never been more powerful, more dangerous, 


and, its critics can say, more virulent. The story of the emancipa- 
tion of the Belgian Congo has spelt tragedy from start to finish: 
indeed it is not yet finished. Western Europe, maybe, has learned 
hesitantly and painfully the lessons of undiluted nationalism. Not 
all assent to the concept of European unification (especially as 
exemplified in the negotiations for British entry into the Common 
Market) but many people at least pay lip service to it, just as 
they have. paid lip service for years to the concepts of the League 
of Nations and the United Nations as steps towards international 
unity and the solution of national disputes by peaceful means. 
But in Africa terrible hatreds persist; in Asia nationalist fanatics 
sound the tocsin; te the larger part of the popuiations of these vast 
continents the cries of apartheid or segregation seem no doubt 
like the last orders of the captain going down with his ship. 

And in the forefront the guns still blaze. There is no peace; 
men die in wars; and on our television sets we watch again and 
again women and children with their pitiful parcels of possessions 
being thrust out or escaping from East Germany or Katanga, 
from Goa or North Africa. The Russians brandish their fifty- 
megaton bombs; the Americans send out their ‘ Polaris’ sub- 
marines. The world can be blown to atoms in a fortnight. Her 
Majesty the Queen justly drew attention in her Christmas broad- 
cast to the impatience or indifference that besets the young. 
No wonder some of them defy the law in nuclear disarmament 
protests; for indeed they have been born into a horrific world. 
If they ask themselves the question whether their elders in the 
affluent society are fiddling while Rome burns one can scarcely 
‘blame them. One can only pray that they are wrong and that the 
statesmen of the world are capable of grappling with their 
responsibilities so that 1962 will prove itself to be 1 not merely 
another year of peril but one of hope. 


~ 


‘of Goa with President Sukarno’s warning to Indonesian troops — 


- minute Portuguese colonies’ to bolster up its self-confidence. ‘The 


linked both events with Iraq’s claims, Ath-Thawrah saying: 


into two camps—‘ Western? countries, sacha tke erie ie 
fashioned’ neutrals, in the one, and the Communist bloc and 
almost all the Afro-Asian ‘ neutralist’ states in the other. Moscow 
radio summed up for the second group when it justified India’s _ 
action on the grounds that Portugal had consistently rejected a 
negotiated settlement and that her occupation of Goa was iene 
and a relic of imperialism. ‘Goa is very near to the Chinese — 
People’s. Republic and the U.S.S.R.’ The Soviet agency Tass fi a 
declared that ‘the death sentence passed on colonialism will be- 
executed everywhere ’. Comment on both sides linked the seizure 


to be ready to ‘ liberate ’ West New Guinea. Baghdad newspapers — e 


Just as Goa is an Indian district stripped by imperialism from 
the body of India, so Kuwait is an Iraqi district stripped ae 
imperialism from the body of Iraq. Just as the Goan people were — 
suffering from terrorism, misery and oppression at the hands — 
of imperialism, so are our compatriots in the district of Kuwait 
suffering at the hands of the imperialists and their treacherous - 
slaves . , . The only difference so far is that India has dealt its — 
blow and ‘spoken to imperialism in the language it understands. © 
It only remains for the July hero [General Kassim] to deal = 
blow too, and this will not be difficult . . . 


Afro-Asian comment critical of India came from Ceylon and 
Pakistan. Ceylon’s Observer emphasized that Portugal had no 
right to be in Goa, but expressed concern at India’s use of force. 
In Karachi the Muslim League newspaper Dawn said Pakistan 
should re-assess its defence forces and strengthen ties with Com- — 
munist countries. It suggested withdrawal from the South-East | 
Asia Treaty Organization, and added: : ee 

Let us fool ourselves no more that any power will eventually 
rush to our aid from across the oceans if we are in peril. An 
alliance nearer at home Jaa a common a is far more ‘ 
logical. ; 

Neutral comment in the West showed much disittustontaed “<8 
over India’s action. La Tribune de Genéve declared bitterly that 5 
Mr. Nehru’s principles were merely ‘for export’. In Ziirich Die 
Tat thought ‘the giant of India’ had used violence against ‘the — 48 


: 

ee 

a 
Se 


Sydney Sun said: ue 


What the world is seeing at the moment is a eltect Pree oo 
of what kind of nationalist a neutral can turn into when 
scratched. Nehru’s soul ‘shrank’ from war with 650, 000,000 
Chinese, but not from tackling 650,000 Goanese. ; eo 
On the long-term sephora of India’ 's action The Washing <3 

ton Post wrote: he 

Many countries of Africa and Asia will see foe as a ‘ayaaaen 
of colonialism and events there will seem to them worth the 
price. What that price is, in the long unwinding of human F 
history, may alter even their view. No man can foresee how — ¢ 
many lives will be lost, how many wars fought by the sanction ae 
of this bad example, long after the last bist of colonial ees pair 
has perished from the earth. } +: C3 

But in India itself the New Delhi ‘Statesman hal this to say: f; 

These events, disagreeable as they are in some respects, may — 
now or later precipitate others long overdue; the end of sim: 
oppressive regimes in Portuguese territory elsewhere, perha: 
even in that which could be called truly metropolitan. = 
‘The East German radio blamed the West Berlin Senate 

preventing family reunions over Christmas in ‘ the capital of 
German Democratic Republic’. Publicity was also given 
exhibition of ‘ dangerous’ medicaments said to hav 
smuggled into Eastern Germany in ‘ gift parcels’ from | 
They. included pills which bring~about miscarriages— 
cigarette packets—and antibiotics in marzipan. The 
authorities said they would show no leniency to tho 
ately took part in such ‘unlawful acts’, 

; —Based on wales sean est ait Be B.B.C. MV 
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Did You Hear That? 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
‘AT THIS TIME children all over the world will be reading the 
books they have been given for Christmas, or exchanging their 
book tokens’. EDWARD BLISHEN, in ‘The World of Books’ 
(Home Service) said he feels this concentration is a ‘sad, bad 
thing ’. He continued: ‘ Books should be bought for children, and 
they should buy them for themselves, regularly, throughout the 
year. A difficulty, of course, is that there is such a large number of 
children’s books. It is easy for us 
to become baffled by the sheer 
quantity of them. That is why it is 
really a public service that has been 
done by Margery Fisher in her 
survey, Intent upon Reading 
(Brockhampton Press, 25s.), for in 
it she looks at the children’s fiction 
produced during the past thirty 
years and, marvellously, manages 
to combine a most lively statement 
of general principles with a shrewd 
appraisal of the qualities of some 
hundreds of books from that enor- 
mous output. 

“On general principles I find 
Mrs. Fisher extremely sound, and° 
imaginative. She points out, for 
example—what may be obvious, 
but has important consequences— 
that children read intensely. I was 
reminded of this myself a short 
time ago when I discovered, in a 
second-hand bookshop, a copy of 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales that 
was similar to one I had had as a 
child. As I turned the pages, I 
found I knew every line in every 
illustration, and that I knew, more- 
over, whether certain favourite 
passages were on a left-hand page 
or a right. And because children 
do bring to their reading an extra- 
ordinary degree of concentration, 
because they take from it the deep- 
est impressions, Mrs. Fisher says 
we cannot afford to regard the 
books children read, the books we 
choose for them, simply as toys or 


r 


merchandise: we have 
to think of them as a 
form of literature. 
“There is a quota- 
tion in Mrs. Fisher’s 
first chapter, from 
C. S. Lewis, that takes 
us another step: he 
was almost inclined, he 
said, “to set it up as a 
canon that a children’s 
story which is enjoyed 
only by children is a 
bad children’s book”. 
This means probably 
that we should bring to 
the business of choos- 
ing a child’s book much 
the same principles 
that we would bring to 
the selection of a book 
for ourselves. If we did 


‘Every hand to the build-up of the Big Top’, and (below) an 
acrobat paints his caravan while awaiting his call to go into 
the ring 


so, and did it consistently, I think most of the rubbish would 
dwindle. 

“Among the other points Mrs. Fisher makes there are two that 
drew from me silent “ hurrahs! ” based on my long experience 
as a school librarian. First, Mrs. Fisher points out that though 
some publishers give an indication on the dust jacket of the age- 
range for which they think a book is suitable, one ought to be 
rather sceptical and experimental about this. A book should not 
be painfully beyond the reach of a 
child, but probably the reach 
should be just a little exceeded, if 
one can manage it, because it is in 
this way that children are led on 
to maturer forms of reading. The 
second principle is that we ought 
not to assume that non-fiction is 
more important—graver, more 
testing—than fiction..Through fic- 
tion children have strengthened 
their imaginative grasp of life, of 
human feelings and relationships ’. 


SAWDUST SLAVES 

‘I often wish I were back on the 
road—when the hot air of the tube 
trains gets into my throat and the 
buildings get higher and higher 
and I can’t see the sky any more’, 
said KARL DALLAS in a talk in the 
Home Service. ‘ But if I want to 
cure myself of the old wanderlust, 
all I have to do is to go back and 
see my mates in the circus. 

‘In many ways the circus is a 
kind of drug. I gave it up quickly 
before it became an unbreakable 
addiction. Not that I am entirely 
cured. Every time I pass a sawmill 
the scent of sawdust makes my 
heart miss a beat. And if I am ever 
up at dawn again—which God for- 
bid—I shall be thinking of all 
those Sunday mornings when it is 
every hand to the build-up of the 
Big Top, while the rest of the 
world has breakfast in bed. 

‘Of course I miss my circus 
mates. Some of them were real characters. There was one fellow 
with long hair and earrings, moustachios, and gaily coloured 
clobber to go with them. Call him a gypsy and he would knock 
you down, despite his get-up. He comes of a good Staffordshire 
family and prefers the wandering life to a smug semi-detached 
house. He puts the circus poles up, eighty-five-foot monsters of 
tubular steel that hold the Big Top secure wherever it stands—a 
tough job and a responsible one. He is a man with a fund of 
stories as colourful as his dress, and at least half of them true. 
Take his wedding: fifteen years ago he telephoned his sweetheart 
and said if she would be there next day with the special licence 
money he would marry her. And she was, he says; and the lady 
in question says nothing as she busies herself with the washing 
up. I recall, too, the time he climbed the poles. A loose chain 
was rattling in a gale, and a sick person in a house nearby com- 
plained it kept her awake. He went up and tied it. 

* At the other end of the scale were the circus nobility, people 
like the head clown and his wife. His ancestor was a French 
officer in Napoleon’s army. Captured, brought to Britain and 
released, he started up a peepshow in market places with per- 
forming birds he trained in gaol. It was the greatest show in 
Britain in the year of 1851, and it was good to think his 
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umpteenth grand-son-in-law is king of the comics here in 1961. 

“Then, of course, there is the Guv’nor himself, the greatest 
character of them all, with his big cigar and weighing twenty 
stone. Turn a camera on him or introduce someone important, 
and it’s like turning a switch: on goes the charm and the face 
lights up and he seems to expand physically until he fills the 
whole vast circus tent with his personality. What a man, they 
say, what a character. But they don’t see the switch turn off, see 
the balloon deflate, revealing the tired old man beneath the jolly 
mask, Over fifty years he has been on the road, and most of 
them hard. They still are, despite the forty-foot luxury trailer 
with central heating and all “mod. con.” He has earned a rest 
if anyone has. But last time I saw him we talked about his latest 
project—the biggest fun fair in the 
world, bigger than Coney Island or 
Disneyland. No, there is little rest for 
him, or his family, or any of the 300 
addicts who catch on to his follow- 
me-leader coat tails every season. 
He is on the treadmill, round and 
round for the rest of his life, and 
so are they’. 


A WOMAN ASTRONOMER 

“Of all the women who have been 
housekeepers for famous brothers, 
none has a more amazing story than 
Caroline Herschel, sister of the 
eighteenth-century astronomer, Sir 
William Herschel ’, said JOHN BAILEY 
in a talk in the West of England 
Home Service. ‘ She had the distinc- 
tion of having a minor planet named 
after her, herself discovered eight 
planets, and was awarded the Astro- 
nomical Society’s gold medal. When 
her brother became an astronomer 
under Royal patronage, Caroline was 
appointed his assistant at £50 a year. 


There was the night when they tried to make a thirty-five-- 
foot mirror in the furnace set up in the basement of their 
Bath home. The furnace cracked, and molten metal ran over the 
stone floor, causing the flags to crack and blow up. Caroline 
wrote: “ Both my brother and the caster were obliged to run 
out at opposite doors. The stone flooring flew about in all : 
directions as high as the ceiling”. Another time William worked 


for sixteen hours without stopping, polishing a mirror, and 


Caroline comments: “By way of keeping him alive I was even 
obliged to feed him by putting bits of food into his mouth”. 
‘It was in 1781 in the garden of his home in King Street, Bath, 

that William, using a seven-foot telescope, discovered the planet 

Uranus, and so achieved world fame. Thereafter astronomy - 
absorbed him and Caroline more and 
more. She sacrificed her career as a 
singer, and used to sit up night after 
night with him at the telescope, 
noting his observations. When he 
married, Caroline, who idolized him, 
found her circumstances very changed 
and saddened. But she took lodgings 
near him, and remained his loyal 
assistant. In fact, when skies cleared 
in the middle of the night, William 

- would send a man with a lantern to 
fetch her. 

“Late nights, indeed, being up all 
night, did not shorten the life of 
Caroline. William lived to be eighty- 
three, and after his death Caroline 
returned to Hanover. When she was 
eighty-one, her nephew, Sir John 
Herschel, wrote of her: “As the day 
advances she gains life and is quite 
fresh and funny at ten p.m., and 
sings old rhymes, nay, even dances, to 
the great delight of all who see her ”. 
When she was ninety-six she received 
the King of Prussia’s gold medal for 
science, and on her ninety-seventh 


“She was a tiny woman, and Carolise Herschel, 1750-1848 birthday she entertained the Crown 


Frances Burney described her as 

“very little, very gentle, very modest, and very ingenuous ”. She 
was certainly modest, and never sought to take any credit for 
her contribution to her brother’s achievements. “I did nothing 
for him that a trained puppy could not have done”, she said; 
but that was a gross understatement. 

“The Herschels came of poor parents in Hanover, where their 
father was a military bandsman. Caroline had scarcely any 
education, since her mother tried to hold her to household 
drudgery. But in 1772 William decided that she should keep 
house for him in Bath, and fetched her from Hanover. One can 
appreciate the loneliness and immense problems of this little 
German girl in a strange city in a strange country. To begin 
with she knew no English. In her diary she wrote: ‘“ One. of the 


principal things required was to market, and about six weeks after” 


coming to England I was sent among the fishwomen, butchers, 
and basket-women, and I brought back whatever in my fright 
I could pick up ”. 

‘William at once took her education in hand; and of her 
instruction in domestic duties Caroline wrote: “ The first hours 
immediately after breakfast were spent’ in the kitchen, where 
Mrs. Bulman taught me to make all sorts of puddings and pies, 
besides many things in the confectionery business, pickling and 
preserving, etcetera, a knowledge for which it was not likely I 
should have occasion ”. Her brother himself taught her arithmetic, 
and to sing. She was also trained in the art of being a gentle- 
woman by a Bath dancing mistress, When that great beauty and 
toast of Bath, Elizabeth Linley, eloped with Sheridan, Caroline 
succeeded her as the chief singer at the Bath concerts, and had 
much success. Sometimes she was giving up to five performances 
a week in Bath and Bristol. 

‘She describes in her diary how her brother William and 
another brother, Alexander, who was also a musician, used to 
rush home from concerts to get on with making telescopes. 


Prince and Princess and sang them a 
song brother William had composed. She died in her ninety- 
eighth year, and at her request a lock of William’s hair was 
placed in her coffin ’. 


KEEN COLD BATHERS 

“I belong to that redoubtable body of men who take a cold bath 
every morning’, said DAvip ScOTT BLACKHALL in ‘ Woman’s 
Hour’ (Light Programme). I start at Easter and have occasionally 
lasted until the end of the year. With the last snowfall of winter 
slowly melting outside under the benign influence of an English 
spring morning, I draw a deep breath and step into my first cold 
bath of the year. An irivoluntary cry escapes my lips to take the 
winds of March with beauty and melt some of the snow on the 
bathroom window-sill. I am standing in the bath and all my past 
life is swimming before my eyes. I sit down, lie down, sit up, 
stand up, and step out. And out of the wash comes the bluest 
white! - i 

‘ By the time August Bank Holiday comes, I am just beginning 
to enjoy it. I find that after a few frozen moments, if I lie per- 
fectly still, I am conscious only of a feeling of warmth. I have 
two highly scientific theories to submit in explanation of this 
phenomenon. The first is that water is a poor conductot of heat 
and serves to insulate the body; the second is that I become so 
cold that all sensation is numb and void. 

‘One of the disappointing features of taking a cold bath is 
that you have nothing to show for it. Cold bathers, in this highly 
competitive era, have no alternative but slyly to introduce the 
topic of bathing into the conversation. I sometimes wonder 
whether any of us would take a cold bath if we were debarred 
from talking about it. As for more general recognition, keen cold 
bathers are at present debating whether or not they are entitled 
to add the letters K.C.B. after their names ’. Fe ben a 


= ‘Mr. Trevor-Roper i ts Regius Professor of Modern History at oi be 
University 


AVID HUME was the greatest of British philosophers. 
He was also an important figure in the development 
: of the social sciences. We do not often think of him as 
J a historian. Yet when he died, in 1776, he was better 
ie Known as a historian than as a philosopher. He was the first, and 
ee for long the most famous, of the so-called ‘ philosophical his- 
i. _ torians’* in Britain, of whom the second was William Robertson, 
now unjustly neglected, and the third Edward Gibbon. We now 
) recognize Gibbon as by far the greatest; but Gibbon himself, all 
_ his life, bowed modestly before the other two. In his early days 
___ they were the models whom he aspired to imitate; when his first 
ae volume was published it was their praise which most delighted 


to challenge their supremacy. ‘I have never presumed ’, he wrote, 
“to accept a place in the triumvirate of British historians ’. There 
- can be no question of Gibbon’s genuine humility in the presence 


of ‘the calm Philosophy, the careless inimitable beauties ’ of ‘ the - 


_ Tacitus of Scotland ’, David Hume. 


Historian by Accident ‘ 


Yet Hume, unlike Gibbon, became a “historian. almost by 
accident. In 1752, after a great electoral battle which he has 
described in one of his most entertaining letters, he was elected 
Librarian of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, and there, 
sitting among those 30,000 volumes, he suddenly saw his oppor- 
tunity. ‘ You know’, he wrote to a friend, ‘that there is no post 
of honour in the English Parnassus more vacant than that of 
History. Style, judgment, impartiality—everything is wanting to 
our historians’; and so he decided to fill the vacant throne. He 
would write the history of England. No sooner had he decided 
than he set to work. Beginning at 1603, his pen moved briskly 

_ forward; and as he wrote he became entranced with the subject. 
‘The more I advance in my undertaking ’, he wrote, ‘ the more I 
am convinced that the History of England has never yet been 
written, not only for style, which is notorious to all the world, but 
also for matter; such is the ignorance and partiality of our 
historians. Rapin, whom I had an esteem for, is totally 
despicable . . .” Rapin—a French Huguenot who had been taken 
up by Dutch William, lived in Germany, and wrote in French— 
was the fashionable historian of the time; he was the official 
historian of his triumphant patrons, the English Whigs. 

For in the seventeen-fifties the whigs still had it all their own 
way. As Hume himself wrote, ‘for a course of near seventy years, 
almost without interruption’ they had ‘enjoyed the whole 
authority of the government, and no honours nor offices could be 
obtained but by their countenance and protection’. This whig 
victory, he admitted, had been ‘ advantageous to the state’; but 
unfortunately the whigs had not been content with political 
triumph: they had ‘assumed a right to impose upon the public 
their account of all particular transactions, and to represent the 

other party [i.e. the tories] as governed entirely by the lowest 

and most vulgar prejudices’, In fact the whigs had established 
the doctrine that the English constitution, even before 1688, was 
‘a regular plan of liberty’, and that the whigs, and they alone, 
= had been the faithful champions of this constitution, the devoted 
idealists of liberty. Hume’s researches in the Advocates’ Library 
convinced him that this doctrine was ‘ ridiculous ’, and in his first 

: volume, which was published in 1754 and covered the reigns of 
James I and Charles I, he offered what he considered a juster, 

_ more ‘ moderate ’ view. 

_ Like all historians, Hume considered himself ‘entirely impartial. 

7 _ may be liable to the reproach of i ignorance ’, he wrote, ‘ but I 

1 certain of escaping that of partiality ’. After all, why should 
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him; and even at the height of his fame it never occurred to him. 


he be partial? He was a 
foreigner, a Scotsman, hap- 
pily outside the factious ~ 
party politics of England 
for which he always expressed 
the greatest contempt. He was 
also a social philosopher, with a 
new point of view: a point of view 
from which politics receded into the 
interstices left by social and economic laws. And in religion he 
was a sceptic—‘ that notorious infidel’, as Johnson and Boswell 
called him—for whom religion too receded into its social context. i 
For all these reasons he felt himself outside and above the stale en 
and vulgar battles of whig and tory, Church and Dissent. He was 
a * philosophic historian ’, and having written a philosophic history 
of the reigns of the first two Stuart kings, he sat back and awaited 
the applause. 

It did not come. Instead, as he afterwards wrote in his brief 
autobiography : ; 
I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation and 
even detestation. English, Scotch and Irish, whig and tory, 
churchman and sectary, free-thinker and religionist, patriot and 
courtier united in their rage against the man who had presumed 
to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles I and the earl of 
Strafford; and after the first ebullitions of their fury were over, 
what was still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink into 
oblivion . . . I scarcely indeed heard of one man in the three 
kingdoms considerable for rank or letters that could endure the 
book. I must only except the primate of England, Dr. Herring, 
and the primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two odd 
exceptions. These dignified prelates separately sent me messages 
not to be discouraged. 
In fact, says Hume, he was so discouraged that, but for the 
outbreak of war, he would have retired permanently to a pro- W 
vincial town in France, changed his name, ‘ and never more have | 
returned to my native country ’. , 

However, he persevered. In 1756 he published his next volume : 
covering the period from 1649 to 1689. This volume, he says, 
‘happened to give less displeasure to the whigs and was better ~ ; 
received. It not only rose itself, but helped to buoy up its ¥ 
unfortunate brother’. Then, instead of following his original plan 
and coming forward to his own time, where he now despaired of 
gaining access to the sources, he went back and wrote two more 
volumes covering the Tudor dynasty, and finally another two on 
medieval England. By 1761, exactly 200 years ago, his history 
was complete: a history of England from Julius Caesar to 
William III. But the most famous, most controversial part 
remained the first two volumes published: the volumes covering 
that permanent historical minefield, the seventeenth century. 


An Intellectual Exercise , 


Of the controversy aroused by Hume’s history I shall say some- 
thing further. But first of all let me make a general point. 
Neither Hume nor any of the ‘ philosophical historians’ of the 
eighteenth century wrote vivid history. They did not seek, as 
their successors after the Romantic movement did, to plunge back, 
bodily and mentally, into the past. Archaic language, local colour “4 
—these devices for bringing the reader himself into the scenes of 
history never occurred to them. They sat in Edinburgh, or 
London, or Lausanne and wrote about remote, unvisited countries 
and distant, disagreeable centuries in the cool style of the 
eighteenth century. The idea that they should become part of 
the past, wear its clothes, sink into its conventions, sympathize 
shee its bigotries, would have shocked them. A rational man, living 

‘the full light and freedom of the eighteenth century ’, might 
ek back into the Dark Ages, but only an idiot or a monk would 

seek to plunge back into them. History, the philosophical 


“ 


historians bebeyed: ‘was an ntelietnent exercise: 


modern mind, and could be best expressed in modern language: hi 
greatest of his’ wie successors 


social analysis, not description of antique costume; elegant para- 
phrase, not quotation of bizarre texts . . . No doubt this makes 
them less vivid than their successors, but it has its advantages. 
Too many of those successors plunged back only into the clothes, 
not the mind, of the past: and today the judicious mind of the 
eighteenth century often seems more modern as well as more 
humane than the misplaced sympathies of the nineteenth. Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon are more modern than Motley or Freeman, 
more humane than Macaulay or Froude. 

Apart from this general point, we must remember that Hume 
was not an Englishman, but a Scot. This was of great significance, 
because the coming of the Enlightenment, which he represented, 


was very different in Scotland and in England. In both countries, 


as in all Europe, the Enlightenment was largely the triumph of 
lay reason over clerical bigotry. But the bigots in the two coun- 
tries were different. In England they were tory parsons; therefore 
the English Enlightenment wore ‘ whig ’ colours. In Scotland they 
were the ministers of the ‘whiggamore’ Kirk; therefore the 
Scottish Enlightenment was a tory movement. Hume’ s ‘ toryism’ 

is an obvious result of this fact. He had himself had plenty of 
trouble from the bigots of the Kirk, and he could never accept 
the easy English orthodoxy that men who opposed the Stuarts, 
or were oppressed by them, were thereby necessarily friends of 
liberty or truth. 


Firm Views about Scots 


Perhaps I may illustrate these points by a few quotations. In 
‘the seventeenth century, during the Puritan Revolution, the Scots 
thought they would only be safe if they could force their own 


church system on the more advanced society of England; and 


they made a determined effort to do so. They demanded it in 
treaties, made it the condition of their support, and sent a pack 
of dogmatizing clergymen to London as propagandists. A modern 
historian would no doubt suspend his own judgment and quote 
the tedious sermons, thus giving temporal colour. Hume does 
neither. ‘ Never’, he says firmly, ‘did refined Athens so exult 
in diffusing the sciences and liberal arts over a savage world, never 
did generous Rome so please herself in the view of law and order 
established by her victorious arms, as the Scotch now rejoiced in 
communicating their barbarous zeal and theological fervour to 
the neighbouring nations’. And when he describes the London 
sermons of these missionaries, he is no less summary. Neither the 
preachers nor their enthusiastic audience obtain much sympathy: 
Those who were so happy as to find access early in the 
morning kept their places the whole day. Those who were 


' excluded clung to the doors or window, in the hope of catching 


- at least some distant murmur or broken phrases of the holy 
rhetoric. All the eloquence of parliament, now well refined from 
pedantry, animated with the spirit of liberty, and employed in 
such important interests, was not attended to with such insatiable 
avidity as were these lectures, delivered with ridiculous cant and 
a provincial accent, full of barbarism and ignorance. 


‘Later in the seventeenth century, just before the Glorious 


Revolution in England, the Marquis of Argyle tried to raise a whig © 


revolt against the Stuart despotism in Scotland. To the English 
whig historians, this was a glorious blow for freedom, and Argyle 
(who was executed) a martyr in its cause. Hume will have none 
of this. He knew Scotland too well. ‘It was in vain’, he says, 


“that Argyle summoned a nation so lost to all sense of liberty, 


so degraded by repeated iniquities, to rise in vindication of their 
violated laws and privileges. The greater part of those who 
declared for him were his own vassals: men who, if possible, were 
still more sunk in slavery than the rest of the nation’. All the 
politics of seventeenth-century Scotland seemed to Hume bar- 
barous; the only great man whom Scotland then produced, he 
thought, was Napier of Merchistoun, the inventor of logarithms. 

So far, we may say, Hume is indeed objective. Looking at the 
past without the customary whig blinkers, and with the new 
social spectacles, he saw that no party, political or religious, had 
a monopoly of political or intellectual virtue. Historical situations 
were created by objective social laws, and individual human 
beings interpreted or failed to interpret those laws. So, in each 
volume of his history, he wrote a short section on social history; 


defined it otherwise. For him, as for Gibbon, a good Church was a 


-*That delicious country where the Roman pontiff resides’, he _ 


1681 between Charles II and Louis XIV. He found his way into — ce 
_ the Scots College and discovered ‘ a prodigious historical curiosity, 


_ convulsed the whig establishment by publishing the pn 
of Paul Barillon, the French ambassador to ee II: Sree 


but as individuals to whom, within this g 
easier to be just, because he sought not to 
explain. He was, he thought, impartial. And ‘uses t 
matters, he was impartial. His bias, if he had one, 
different field, in the philosophy that os behind his “histo 

informed it throughout 


Attitude is Religion ae 
For Hume was not only a social fassdraos who, by his fresdoet <3 
from whig prejudices, redressed the balance of history: he was NG 
also, in his whole social outlook, a conservative. This is very clear + 
when we consider his treatment of religion. Basically; Hume con- _ 
sidered that all religious doctrines were equally untrue. This being — 
so, different religions must be judged by their social usefulness. — 
But how is social usefulness defined? It might be defined as social 
challenge. If Hume had been a radical, he might well have defined 9 
it thus, and then he would have ‘excused incidental religious fana- 
ticism when it clearly represented such a challenge. But in fact heb 


one which does not trouble men with too much doctrine, which 
forwards or at least does not oppose art and letters, and which, — 


preferably, is governed by laymen: in other words, an establishedotiee 


Church which has accepted the society around it and become 
settled, civilized, and worldly. So we find him preferring the 
Renaissance Popes to the ‘enraged and fanatical Reformers*» 


wrote, ‘was the source of all modern art and refinement and ~~ 
diffused on its superstition an air of politeness which distinguishes 
it from the gross rusticity of other sects’. And in the seventeenth 
century we find him excusing ‘the mild humane Charles’ whose 
‘inoffensive liturgy ’—1.e. the Anglican Prayer Book—was so 
unreasonably assailed by the philistine Scotch clergy. Of arch- 
bishop Laud, the architect of that fatal policy, Hume might admit 
that he showed, in his narrow-minded clericalism, ‘the intemperate  __ 
zeal of a sectary’, but he adds, ‘’tis sufficient vindication to 
observe that his errors were the most excusable of all those which — 
prevailed during that zealous period’. Words such as these can 
hardly have been welcome in Woburn or Chatsworth, far less in 
Galloway or Fife; but we can see why it was that the infidel 
philosopher was encouraged to persevere in his historical studies 
by the primates of the Established Church in England and Ireland. 


Discoveries in French Archives Bae a 
The publication, in 1761, of his last Sohne was not the ot 

of Hume’s History. Once excited by the subject, he never gave it 

up. In 1763 he was appointed secretary to the British Embassy 


in Paris. Because of his literary fame, all the doors of Paris were 


open to him, and they included the doors of hitherto closed 
historical archives. He found his way into the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office and discovered there the secret treaty of © 


the memoirs of King James II in fourteen volumes, all wrote = 
with his own hand’. And having found the way, he opened it ;) 


‘to others. In particular, he told a fellow-Scotsman, Sir John 


Dalrymple, where to find interesting material about the intrigues a 
of the virtuous whigs with the exiled Jacobite court. This hint — 
was soon to bear explosive fruit. In the seventeen-seventies, while 
Hume was quietly going through his History either softening or 
expunging (as he said) ‘many villainous seditious whig strokes a 
which had crept into it’—he made a hundred alterations to his | ~ 
first volume, he said, ‘ all invariably to the tory side *—Dalrym:; eh 


a. 


Algernon Sidney were among the secret see or pensioners 7 
ae KIVe 7 


lige set ne seal on Taine’ Ss oui Fron now on 
forgotten. 3 the Whigs | had dominated * last sev 


ee. 
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Mr. Salway is a Fellow and Praelector of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge 
HE vast fertile Fens of East Anglia as we know them 
today have been created by centuries of embanking and 
draining. Yet even now the system of cuts and sluices is 
not always enough to prevent disastrous floods. Acutely 
conscious of the dangers, 
the Great Ouse River Board 
is cutting a new main 
channel from the south- 
east corner of the Fens to 
Denver near the Wash. 
The threat which it poses 
to the ancient monuments 
that lie in its path creates 
an urgent problem for the 
archaeologist. The sites can 
rarely be saved, but they 
can yield vital information 
if they are scientifically 
excavated in time. 

The Ministry of Works 
had been watching the line 
of the new channel as a 
matter of priority, and one 
day last spring they sent me 
news of something big at 
the Norfolk village of 
Hockwold - cum - Wilton. 
This lies on the northern 
edge of the broad valley of 
the Little Ouse, where the 
river emerges westwards 
into the Fens from the 
Norfolk uplands, close to 
where Norfolk meets the 
boundaries of Cambridge- 


u A pee , Tout and Found 


PETER SALWAY on CAMBORITVM 


An aerial photograph of excavation trenches crossing the grid-system of Roman 


streets at CAMBORITVM, the gutters of which are revealed by dark crop marks : 
j. K. St. Joseph: copyright reserved ends. At this Stage a chance 
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The Little Ouse, near Hockwold, Norfolk 


J. Allan Cash 


shire and Suffolk. Today it is a strange landscape with an end- 
of-the-world atmosphere reminiscent of Eliot’s Little Gidding. 
But in Roman times it was anything but empty. This valley- 
mouth has produced a mass of Roman finds of unusual quality, 
including the splendid Mildenhall Treasure (a hoard of late- 
Roman silver plate) and the Wilton ceremonial crowns. 

The Ministry’s letter 
contained news of Roman 
pottery found west of 
Hockwold village at the 
foot of the chalk ridge 
which defines the valley; 
and With this news came 
an R.A.F. air photograph 
showing unmistakable traces 
of a very large Roman 
settlement, right in the line 
of the new channel. As soon 
as possible I had a look at 
the site myself from the 
air. It became obvious that 
the site was much bigger 
than anyone had = sus- 
pected. We now know that 
it extends over something 
like 200 acres and is one of 
the largest in Britain. 

From the east it is 
approached by a known 
Roman road. On the site I 
could see this was flanked 
by an elaborate system of 
streets; irregular in the 
centre but with all the 
grid-like pattern of a true 
Roman town at the outer 


the Antonine Itinerary, a Roman route-book of the early third 
century A.D. This book quoted distances of twenty-five miles from 
Cambridge and thirty-five from Venta Icenorum, the forerunner 
of Norwich. A couple of minutes with the Ordnance Survey Map 
of Roman Britain and a pair of compasses confirmed our diag- 
nosis: the pencil arcs met on our site. 
When the Ministry had originally written to me about the site 
I was already engaged in the Royal Geographical Society’s project 
for mapping the vast Roman occupation of the Fens; so it was 
with some apprehension that I first considered the Ministry’s 
news. Rescue excavation ds the bane of British archaeology. 
Because it is haphazard, ‘it is 
contrary to the basic principle 
that digging should be directed 
at solving specific problems, on 
sites chosen according to what. 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler has 
called ‘ strategic planning ’. The 
Roman Fens afford only too 
many of these problems: how 
and why did this Roman 
development happen (in places 
the settlements lie less than a 
mile apart)? 


What was the economic, 
political, and social back- 
ground? When did it ll 


happen? And, most puzzling, 
why did it change so much 
within the Roman period? In-- § 
tensive work by my colleagues 
Sylvia Hallam and John Brom- 


cuMiialy ernie confirmation of. my Sine He | pani, 
puzzled by the listing of an unknown place called C4mMBoRITVM in — 


CAMBORITVM ] (ae not jes: to i ‘traces | 
different levels, but also traces of the successive flood 
not too securely dated elsewhere in the Fenland Tegi 
ging was essential. 
Happily the landowner and the River Board were helpful, and 
_in mid-June we started digging, with a labour force of six ‘paid 
men and eight volunteers. When we closed down six weeks later _ 
we had learnt more than we had ever hoped for—and_ received 
some surprises. The earliest occupation on the site came at ee 
very bottom of our deepest trench. Cut into the chalk bedrock I — 
found traces of a burial with an almost complete beaker—a ~ > v 
typical grave-group of the Early re 
_ Bronze Age. Above this were — oe 
several feet of undisturbed, — 
naturally-laid sand, which ex-— 
tended over the whole of our | 
excavation area. This was 
_ something really important, for 
it confirmed suggestions else- bn 
where in the Fens that they 
were uninhabitable almost 
throughout the period between — 
the Bronze Age and the Roman “¥ 
Occupation. - 
Life returned to the site sare 
in the Christian era. The recent © 
_ discovery of a large hoard of 
Celtic coins of the immediate — 
_ pre-Roman period just across — ck? 
the river in Joist Fen had " 
already suggested - wealthy Ms 
British occupation somewhere __ 


~ 


9s 


wich have shown that there was 
a widespread movement of 
population within the Roman 


Engraved carnelian Roman signet ring (enlarged) found at CAMBORITVM: 
right, an impression from the stone showing the goddess Abundantia; 


nearby: hoards usually suggest — 
a period of danger when pru- 


period towards larger settle- 


ments on higher ground, especially on the seaward siltlands. In 


the centuries immediately preceding the Roman conquest the 

region was almost uninhabited; and afterwards the miserable, 

ague-ridden condition of the Fens in Saxon and later times is 

too well known to need repetition. Here, therefore, we have some 
_ peculiarly fascinating problems in geology and archaeology. 

In the midst of all this appeared the alarming problem of 
CAMBORITVM., with thirty or more acres threatened with destruc- 
tion. I soon saw that it offered an unusual opportunity, and on 
this site for once salvage could be turned to the advantage of our 

campaign, for it seemed likely to help with answers to some of 
the basic questions. The Ministry’s emergency funds are limited 
and there are. many calls on them, so a sample area was chosen 
to test the site. Three acres at the eastern end of the town were 
selected, where one of the main branch roads left the highway and 
headed towards the river, flanked by a near-rectangular system 
of lesser streets. Here the ground had hardly been disturbed since 
Roman times. Till the early years of the nineteenth century it was 

_ marsh; and since it was drained it has been such excellent pasture 
that within living memory only wartime conditions have caused 
it to be ploughed, and then only two or three times. 

We started work on the ground in the early summer with a 
large-scale chain survey, and parcelled out the ground into fifty- 


foot squares with yellow markers. A Ministry team and Dr. | 


Belshé of Cambridge then prospected along, section by section, 
testing and confirming the evidence from the air and what we 
suspected from bumps and crop-marks on the ground. They used 
modern scientific equipment which can now detect the presence 
of buried features by measuring electronically disturbances to the 
_ earth’s natural gravitational and magnetic forces and by record- 
. ing variations in resistance to electric currents passed through the 
soil. 
_ Now that I had read all I could from the surface of the site 
it was essential to dig as much as possible. The purpose of 
digging is really to work out, from the way features lie in the 
ground (often in clearly-defined layers one on top of the other), 


“gave some indications of diet, and an elegant carnelian signet — 


left, the back of the stone showing how it was bevelled into the setting dent men hid their valuables, 
perhaps i in this case on the first - Sa 
approach of the Roman forces. At C4MBORITVM itself there were © ‘ 
traces of British occupation of rather uncertain date; and this 
part of the settlement may not have first developed until after. the) oe es 


Iceni, the kingdom of Boudicca’s husband, had ake become 
a Roman protectorate. 7 
The development of this settlement accelerated in the early xt 


+ 

eta 

.second century. This was when the regular, Roman-type street ee 
eA 


grid was laid out. When my records assistant put in an urgent 
request for another hut to store the finds I realized just how se 
heavy and prosperous the occupation had been. Plentiful pottery — re. 
of Roman style but of East-Anglian manufacture was pouring . : 
in from the trenches. It included specialized types identical in 
form with those used by the Army of the North, but in local = 
fabric and stamped with the names of hitherto’ unknown potters.) At 
‘These pots were vital evidence, for their types are securely dated == 
on Hadrian’s Wall. Animal bones, burnt chaff, and millstones _ 


added a touch of sophistication. Little remained of the houses, © 
but post-holes and wattle-and-daub_ aS Rati were. fal 
simple in construction. 

But already in the mid-second eaneaay this proeperity was” 
threatened. Drainage was deteriorating, ditches were periodic 
flooding and new channels had to be cut. Then, around A.D 


constructed uae) ava SAikic evidence bein 
skeleton of a man who had aedy been dead some | — 


buried in silt and debris. His position betrayed viol 
agonizing death; perhaps in the panic as the flood appr 
The body was in rigor mortis ote ae waters | a: 


Be buh. an eae pire 
pinks, supported where : oe by 


cmkparative search of ay faasociatttl ‘saith this phase, none 
which necessarily dates after A.D. 200, suggests strongly that 
né reconstruction was an expensive ‘failure and possibly never 
‘ven completed. Moreover, the prevalence of finds beginning 
_ around A.D. 200 further up the valley makes one think of a move- 
ment of population on to higher ground away from CAMBORITVM. 
ee ‘The main roads remained in use, but the settlement lay, a ghost 
aes shee Pe tie until it vanished forgotten into the marshes for 1,500 years. 
i . Misasters delight the archaeologist, Soe See if they cover his 
site and discourage later settlement. 


The rectangular layout can be put firmly into the first half of 
the second century, probably the reign | of Hadrian. I think I 
can detect an element of uncertainty in the way the surveyors 


nature of the buildings to suggest local constructors. Nevertheless 


and drained; and their engineers clearly ‘understood Roman road- 
building. Everything points to a romanized British gentry 


Roman lines. ‘ 
The first flood looks like a natural disaster following on a 
gradual deterioration in eure land and water levels. But I © 


eh 
. 
eh JVHAT I loved most about the Russians was their in- 
a _ efficiency..I went to Leningrad expecting to find a 
frightening steel-and-stone image of the Orwellian 
aes future. What I found instead was human beings at 
ht ‘their most human: or, to put it another way, fe their most 


in = - inefficient. 
rs I have to qualify this: inefficient people do not’ produce sput- 
\niks or cosmonauts. But it seems that the efficiency i is a thin cream 
__ floated to the top; one gets the impression of a school in which 
all the teachers are busy at a staff meeting or in the sixth-form 
laboratories, leaving the lower forms to their own unsupervised 
_ devices. Stink-bombs are thrown; ink splashes the walls (the walls 
are already dirty enough, anyway); Ivanov Minor writes on the 
_ blackboard ‘Comrade Khrushchev has a fat belly’. But no one 


minds because there is a most interesting experiment going on in © 


___ the physics lab, and all the staff is crowding round that. Or else 
some teacher is being reprimanded by all the other teachers for 
» a breach of staff discipline. Or else plans are being made for a 


colossal open day. Or perhaps the headmaster is checking the, 


- proofs of the glorious and mendacious school prospectus. 


on character or something that springs out of Soviet ‘ double-think ’. 
__ ‘In a Yestaurant a waiter assured me that all the tables were full 
_._ when I could see for myself that most of them were empty. I tried 
to buy an English newspaper but could only find the Daily 
_ Worker on sale. The girl at, the kiosk should rightly have said: 

Only the Daily Worker tells the truth; hence it is the only 
British paper allowed in Soviet Russia ’. "But what she actually 
said was: ‘ You should come earlier. All the other British papers 
have been snapped up’. That was not much of a compliment to 

_ the Daily Worker; nor to what I call my intelligence—everyone 


¢ 


Some of the lies are far from annoying. An Intourist man told me 

I would have to pay £25 for a single night in a double room in the 

Astoria Hotel. What I actually paid was something under 30s.; 

I have the bill to prove it. 

ee: But perhaps what I call lying is only a Russian unwillingness 
to face reality. And perhaps both those harsh words—lying and 
ney; Bee ill-chosen. The world of romance and fairy tale 


It remains to fit the excavation results into the broader niche ~ 


laid out their street-grid, which combines with the rather simple ° 


the roads, though of simple construction, are efficiently cambered — 


_ developing an early settlement into something on recognizably — 


I don’t know whether mendacity is an aspect of the Russian © 


__ knows that no other ‘British newspapers are allowed in Russia. - 


Ronen: 
northern frontier. There is growing evidence of a widesprea 
feeling of insecurity, notably in the coin hoards of the period, 
and people were probably unwilling to incur capital expenditure 
on the obviously essential extension of the drainage system. 

After the flood there is no clearly visible gap in time before - 
the reconstruction, and I am inclined to attribute it to Clodius 
Albinus, one of the three serious pretenders to the imperial 


_throne on the murder of Commodus in 192. He began by ttying 


to strengthen the Province, but in 197 he was decisively defeated 
in battle and his opponents entered Britain with a drastic pro- 


gramme of political and military reorganization. In particular, = 


Tepairs were once again urgently needed in the north. It would — 
not be surprising if in these circumstances the costly rebuilding of 
CAMBORITVM was shelved in favour of the more urgent demands 


of imperial defence. 


This interpretation needs’ ie confirmation that can only be. 
obtained by further digging both at CAMBORITVM and on many 
other sites in the Fen region. Yet every year more sites crumble 

under the plough or bulldozer; and the day when the last un- 


damaged one vanishes draws closer. The possibilities of the area — 


are immense and it offers an exciting and urgent challenge to 
British archaeology. —T hird Prostar 


— ~ 


_.. By ANTHONY BURGESS 


is never far away from the Khrushchevian Utopia. (Utopia, of 


course, was a fairy tale). Gagarin and Titov are perhaps cognate 
with Baba Yaga and other fairy-tale witches and magicians. If — 
you can accept that a hut can walk on chicken’s legs, you are not — 


surprised at what can be done with a space-ship. I made friends 
with a serious young man with a good science degree. For days we 


‘talked earnestly and without ‘humour on political and scientific 


matters. Then suddenly, without warning, without a flicker or 
glint, he told me that he had in his apartment a Siberian cat 
nearly three feet long, excluding the tail. This cat, he said, had 
very green eyes, shared his bed with him, and occasionally kicked 
him out of bed on to the floor. You could see he sometimes got 
a bit tired of reality. 

In a fairy-tale world time is easily saspacted: Dining-room 


delays are proverbial. In Leningrad’s smartest restaurant I ordered — 


beef strogonoff at twelve-thirty and was eventually served with it 
at four. That didn’t greatly worry me; I was less hungry than 
thirsty and desperately wanted beer. But nobody would bring 
me beer. I lolled my tongue in desperation and made strangled 
noises: these were appreciated but they didn’t bring me beer. 
What I did then was to go to a refrigerator that was gleaming 
in the distance and take beer out of it. I brought the beer back 
to my table and opened it with a knife. Nobody objected. I did 
this four times; nobody minded in the least. © 

Between drinking this self-service beer and waiting for my beef 
strogonoff I decided to do a little shopping. I had seen a boutique 
with bracelets and brooches and badges of Lenin and Major 
Gagarin. I wanted to buy a small Soviet present for my wife. The 
girls behind the counter were very pretty and very helpful. No- 
body could speak English but we contrived a macaronic mixture 


of Russian, French, and German. I chose a charming little brace- 


let and brought out my roubles and kopeks. The girls were 
shocked. Only foreign currency was allowed here, monsieur. These 
goods were for foreigners. Did I not see the logic? I didn’t, but 
I asked how much in English money. There was a great rum- 
maging among type-written lists. At length it was proudly 
announced that the bracelet would cost me thirty shillings and 
fifteen pence. I gave the girls a little lesson. They crowded round. 
They were most appreciative: the se love lessons. I handed 
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portrait of the pis Sr he ‘Tsarina *, ahve aie 


I asked for change. They -were terribly sorry, but they fad * no 


change. This was the first day, you see, and their aim was to get © 
foreign currency, not give it. What I must do now was to choose 


some other little gift, so that my total purchases would add up to 


two pounds. This seemed reasonable, so I chose a small brooch. 
How much this time? This time, they said, busy with their ball- 
points, I must pay five shillings and fourteen pence. A recapitula- 
tion of my little arithmetic lesson and some gentle rapping on the 
knuckles. Charming giggles; very well, then, a total of thirty- 
five shillings and twenty-nine pence, making a total of one pound, 
seventeen shillings and fivepence. 


No hence Kept . 

_ That meant that there was still two sbaliones and sevenpence to 
be spent. I groaned. I said: ‘ Please keep the two shillings and 
sevenpence change, mademoiselle. Buy Ie a little something 
with it’. 

Everybody was profoundly shocked. No, no, no, unthinkable, 
uncultured, un-Soviet. I. must _buy something else. So I desper- 
ately ranged around the little boutique and emerged finally with 
a small badge with a hammer and sickle and the slogan Mir Miru, 
meaning ‘ Peace to the World’. This was two shillings. I begged 
and pleaded with the girls at least to keep the sevenpence change, — 

but they wouldn’t and couldn’t. Finally, I was given two boxes of 
Soviet matches, we exchanged kisses and handshakes, and every- 
body was happy. It had taken a long time. I had now forgotten 
what I had ordered for lunch. But the waiter, at last back from 
his three-hour compulsory rest-period, had not forgotten. On my 


table was a plate of cold beef strogonoff. The waiter tut-tutted at 


me reproachfully. The food had been there for twenty minutes, 
he said. 


Perhaps the manic depression which so many Russians seem 
to suffer from militates against what we like to call efficiency: 
up in the air, on a wave of massive euphoria; then down into the 
bowels of the earth, in unutterable misery—that’s the way with 
a lot of them. A lot of them are what are called pyknic types, 
short, stocky and temperamental, like Comrade Khrushchev him- 
self. A good Communist never weeps for the sins of the world, 
but I saw plenty of weeping and ineffable depression in Lenin- 
grad restaurants. One minute up on a crest of frog-dancing, singing 
and promiscuous kissing—loud, loving smacks—on vodka and 
Soviet cognac: the next moment, down in the deepest depression. 
-This would often end in sleep, head down in a litter of glasses, 
bottles and full ash-trays. And then some grim loud woman would 
appear with a ready cure—a pledget of cotton-wool soaked in 
ammonia. Up the nostrils, even into the eyes, and the sufferer 
~ would cough back to life, be thrown out by the waiters, and then 
search hopelessly for a taxi home. 

I saw a great deal of drunkenness in Leningrad restaurants. 
I found this on the whole encouraging; where there’s drunkenness, 
there’s hope, for good little totalitarian machines don’t get drunk. 


The technique with obstreperous drunks was always the same—the ~ 
the police were - 


unceremonious chuck-out by a gaggle of waiters: 
never brought into it. That’s another thing I liked about Lenin- 
grad—the absence of police. Perhaps all the police are secret 
police, and perhaps the only crimes are political crimes. Certainly, 


there was no attempt to cope officially with the minor mis- — 


demeanours which fill our police-courts—drunken disorderliness, 
rowdyism, soliciting. My wife and I left the Metropole Restaurant 
at three in the morning together with a charming Finnish couple. 
We had been with them for several hours, had carried on long 
and intricate conversations with them, despite the lack of any 
common language at all. I asked a waiter if we could get a taxi. 
He said, with commendable intelligibility, ‘ Taxi, nyet’. Down- 
stairs I asked one of the three sweating doormen. But they were 


--nelled into. love of Big | ais You pane find 


in Leningrad. There is a tremendous. warmth ab 
a powerful desire to admit you, the stranger, into 
smother you with kisses. I asked my young scient 
call me by my first name, but he was shy of that. H 
to be stand-offish, he wanted to establish a closer | 
than the mere use of first names would allow; so I 
called ‘Uncle "—Dyadya: I was to be genuinely one 
family. One found this in hospitals, too. My wife. was taken 


alike administered the medicine of a a Baden a kiss, oes 
maternal or paternal ‘there there’. One sees how remote from ss 
reality were those early Soviet aS to abolish the family ge ve 
a social unit. » cB o 

Strangely enough, one feels this warm acabieicn of fanitied even hae 
in the food. Borshch, that omnipresent soup, coarse and delicious 


—there’s none of the cold. professional spirit of the haute cuisine — i 
floating in that. Instead, one finds ragged gobbets of beef, veal, = 
bo gee 


chicken, with sometimes the afterthought of a pale frankfurter ; 
peeping out of the wrack of cabbage and shredded meat. What is 
borshch really but home cooking? It smells of one’s own family — ae 
kitchen; it’s something that mother used to make. ¥ = 
I suppose if one wanted to be fanciful one could say that the | ‘a 
whole of Leningrad is aromatic of home. No names of strangers 
stand above the shops. All you see is MEAT, BUTTER, EGGS, __ 
Fish, VEGETABLES, as though each state food-shop were acom- 
partment of some colossal family kitchen. And there is no terri- es 
fying smartness among the people who walk the streets—they are ~ oe 
all dressed in clumsy ill-cut unpressed suits and dresses, like © ’ 
members of our own family rigged up informally for a day at 
home. Incidentally, there is plenty to be done at home, but no e = 
one ever seems to do it. a 
The city is terribly shabby and slummy-looking despite the? 
Byzantine gold of the cathedral, despite the unbelievable splen- aA 
dours of the Winter Palace. And what is true of the city is also 
true of home. Father and elder brothers put off indefinitely the 
necessary chores—the replacing of broken panes in the windows, ‘ 
the painting and pointing, the mending of the path, the new light- = 
bulb on the landing. Father is a shirt-sleeved pipe-smoking slip- “tt 
pered newspaper-reading Father. He is inefficient, and so is Big _ iat 
Brother. Meanwhile, far away the rockets blast off and Major \ 
Titov surveys the earth like a god. But all that is taking place in 
another Russia, far away from the homely smell of blocked-up oy 
drains and borshch.—Home Service hs 
Mr. Burgess is a novelist: his latest novel, ‘ Devil of a Sata Sin 2 
reviewed on page 1133 a 
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The Threatened Countryside 
How far are Buiesials places of beauty being spoiled 
by the advance of ‘Subtopia’, the ubiquitous motor-_ 
car, or the vandal? Or are they being saved by the 


efforts of the National Trust, the National Park | 
Planning Boards, and local authorities? 


Each com a writer SS is familiar with the subject. 
; will discuss this problem in a 
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busy coping with a loud group of stilyagi or teddy-boys, who 3 


_-——s were shouting and waving broken bottles and demanding to be 
on LS let into the restaurant. There, ofcourse, it was taxi very much 

_._ nyet. So the four of us sat on the pavement, singing in Finnish and “next Sacbeik 
_.___ English that great international song ‘Clementine’. We wanted ; ra0 es 
the police to come, tap us on the shoulder, find out we were | Place a regular order for Tue 1 ‘LasTeNER AND BRC. 
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foreigners, then speed us back to our respective ships in police 
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Model of the flatlets for old people, designed by the Ministry of Housing Architects’ Development Group, which are being built at Stevenage New 


Town: the building system used is similar to that employed by the Consortium of Local Authorities Schools Programmes (CLASP) 


Houses Today 


and ‘Tomorrow 


A discussion between CLEEVE BARR and GRAEME SHANKLAND 


Mr. Cleeve Barr is a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Graeme Shankland is an architect and planner in 
the architect's department of the London County Council 


Cleeve Barr: The report on Homes for Today and Tomorrow* 
is the most exciting thing on housing published since the war; it 
is a charter for the architect engaged on housing to employ new 
flexibility and a much greater variety. The report is the product 
of a lay committee which is a permanent advisory committee to 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government. It contains 
architects, builders, sociologists, housewives, medical officers, and 
it has taken evidence from local authorities all over the country 
and has visited a great many housing schemes. The main con- 
clusions are that we have too many houses which are too small 
in area and far too cramped; and that we must have more space 
and better heating, more storage, better kitchens and so on. 

Graeme Shankland: This presumably affects house planning 
fairly profoundly, maybe even so far as to having new kinds of 
houses—or flats? . 

Barr: Yes indeed. Flats are of course a special problem. Ever 
since the war flats and maisonettes built by local authorities have 
been of smaller over-all sizes than houses, simply because to build 
flats is more expensive than to build houses. The report makes it 
clear that there is no reason why a family living in a flat should 
have less space than one living in a house: one. might even say 
that because they have no garden they should have more space. 


But the implication of this is that flats will be even more expen- 


sive than they are at the moment, relative to houses. 
Shankland: How much more might each cost if these standards 

are indeed accepted by the Government? 

_ Barr: By and large it means that houses will cost from £50 to 

£200 a house more, and flats from, say, £100 to £250 more. 

The extra space will go into kitchens or into storage. So many 


houses have nowhere to put a perambulator or a bicycle, and all 
the things that a family has to store from year to year. One inter- 
esting thing that comes out of this is the idea that the ground 
floor of a house does not have to be the same area as-the upper 
floor. Nearly all houses, for economy purposes, are built as little 
boxes in which the upper floor, just accommodating sleeping 
space and a bathroom, is the same area as the ground floor. A 
result of understanding the functions of what goes on in a house 
will lead us to build houses in the future which will have much 
larger ground floors than first floors. From the point of view™ 
of architecture, this is dramatic: with pitched roofs it will be 
difficult to accommodate this kind of house unless you put some 
of the living space up- 
stairs. But a pitched roof 
does not need to have the | I Pa 
ridge in the middle. You ; oi 
can have a house with attic kitchen | J |\ 
om 


rooms in the roof, a — = 
mansard roof perhaps = Ss 
steep on one side and with pbbys— 
= _ 
a gentle slope to the other TV ee S 
o 


side. We shall get a much 
greater variety of pitches. 
But, contrariwise, with flat 
roofs you get the kind 
of house which will 
project on the ground 
floor .and provide at 
first-floor level a roof 
terrace which can be 
used for putting out 
the baby, for having 
tea, or sitting out. 


One of the flatlets (for a single person): all 
of the flatlets have views outwards on two 
sides 


* Published by H.M.S.O. for the Ministry of Housing, 4s. 


Since aes war we have all been Mrorking 
sizes. A parents’ bedroom has been a minimum of 
feet; the next double bedroom 110 square feet: 
room 70 square feet; and there have been certain areas for 


‘extremely restrictive; the planning of houses has become standard- 
ized and inflexible. The report recommends that these minimum 
room sizes be abolished and that within larger total house areas 
‘there should be complete flexibility. The size of the house over-all 
goes up and is fixed as a minimum in relation to the number of 
people who are going to live in it. Within those over-all sizes, 
of the order of 60 to 70 square feet bigger than we have at the 
moment, architects will be able to plan, on the ground floor, one, 
two, or three living spaces—for example, a kitchen partially open- 
ing into a dining-room, with a separate living-room; or, alterna- 
tively, a large living-dining-room with a small separate study. 


Return to the Parlour 


Shankland: In one sense a sort of return to the parlour? 


Barr: Not a return to the parlour in the sense that it will not 
be used. This report arises from an observation of what really 
goes on in houses. At the Ministry we have a research and de- 
velopment group, and we are about to build a group of family 
houses in collaboration with a local authority in the Home 
Counties. The intention of the scheme is to illustrate the kinds of 
plans which result from this new report. The development group, 
which consists of architects and sociologists and administrators, 
has done a little pilot survey of groups of tenants living in the 
area; and very interesting things have come out of this. For 
example, it is clear that at some time or other—mostly every day 
—some members of most families want to eat their meals in the 
kitchen. Soon after the war we architects often tried to make 
kitchens into working laboratories for the preparation of food: 
that idea is completely discredited by this report. Kitchens must 
be of such a size that people can eat some meals—if only 
breakfast or occasional evening meals—there. 

Shankland: Even the middle class, as well as the. working 
class, who have always done it? 

Barr: Yes. If space is not allowed we find that people will go to 
the greatest inconvenience to get a table and chairs into the 
kitchen, even if they are thereby unable to open the larder door. 


+ Then we found children doing homework in their bedrooms to | 


get away from the noise of the television. This report advocates 
that all the ground floor, not only the living-room but the kitchen 
and the entrance hall, should be heated; and also that the bed- 
3 rooms should preferably have at least background heating, so that 
"A they can be used as additional living-rooms. 

<<, Shankland: This would be almost the biggest single change 
of all the points you have been mentioning. Whole-house heating 


earlier point about the parlour: the parlours will be heated and 
therefore they in the same way can be used. . 


Flexible Divisions between Rooms 


im Barr: Yes, and in that connexion something we are trying 
‘to achieve in this development project—something recommended 
jn the report—is that divisions between rooms should be flexible. 
. This is a difficult thing to achieve. We need new kinds of 
partitions which are capable of being put up as furniture, so that 
. the parlour, as you call it,-can be opened up for use with the 
-» rest of the living space; and also so that bedrooms can be sub- 
divided. 
oe Shankland: So that as the family gets older they can have 
Pa. = bedrooms of their own in effect; they can share them when 
they are younger. 
i Zi Are there any other subjects which ere development aia is 
- pniflying which are new? 


old industrial town, where the problem is to rehouse people as 
close as possible to where they have lived. before, to avoid taking 
them out as what you planners call ‘ overspill’ to the surrounding 
ground. If one is also to provide space for 100 per cent. car 


‘a small bed- 


kitchens and living-rooms and so on. Architects have found this 
aims. One is to demonstrate detailed planning sol 


Local Authorities Schools Programmes)—the principle of a series — 


Initially we aim to apply this to houses rather than flats. To 


-—-—s would be a tremendous step forward. It comes back to your ~ 


problem that if you design blocks of flats out of large concrete “- 
~ elements you give a degree of standardization to their appearance — 


anything to learn from what is happening in Denmark and ‘the’ ee 


Barr: We are beginning a project on slum clearance in an 


suburbs, and to house as many families as possible near the — 


gl 
another project which is “now buildi Ne 
which i is a group of flatlets for old people. That hae ; 


old person will have a separate living-room, separa’ 
separate w.c. and wash-basin, but will share bathro 
six flatlets. A bath is something which is difficult for an 

person to oor sk and there i is a lot to be said om pans 


project is the Prine of a ee ‘system. Thi 
attempt to apply to housing a system of components similar to — 
those developed by the CLASP organization (the Consortium of 


of small factory-produced units which can be put cages on the - — 

site by any-local builder. — ey “45 
Shankland: What actually does it seteree> 2 > iS eine 
Barr: CLASP uses a system of light steel columns ‘and beams 

with prefabricated timber panels for floors, walls, and roofs. 


build above three storeys you need obviously very much stronger 
structural columns and beams. Also in blocks of flats you need 
much higher standards of. fire protection and sound insulation. — 
The standards for sound insulation in housing have been arrived — 
at as a result of studies carried out by the building research 
station into thousands of homes in blocks of flats in different — 
parts of the country. Noise coming through from one’s neighbour 
is about the worst feature that people endure in living in blocks; 
of flats: therefore we cannot take any chances. ee Sit aad ae 


~ 


Heavier Structures 


Shankland: This is, presumably, going to add to the weight c oe 
the actual structure itself? Be * 
Barr: Yes. Floors and walls will have te be just about twice as 
heavy as those which are reasonably used, for instance, in schools. — 
It almost certainly means that you have to use concrete as the — 
structural material for these walls and floors. And there isnot only 
sound insulation; there is fire protection. Lightweight steel has _ > : 
been the basis of most of the schools structural systems. In housing 
‘one requires a greater degree of protection over that steel which  —— 
can be asbestos or plaster or concrete. But economically concrete yi 
comes out as the cheapest material for making pre-cast elements — ad az 
in blocks of flats. cat 
Shankland: Is it true to say there is more scope for methods oF? i 
industrialization—prefabrication—in multi-storey flat. betes 5) i 
If so, what form do you think it is likely to take? a3 
Barr: There are only one or two systems for pealidine blocks ci 
of flats from factory-made components in this country at the 
moment. There are two great problems: one is for the producers sie 
to find a sufficient programme of housing to justify their laying» ed ie: 


down enormously expensive plant; and, secondly, there is the 


gg 


which is difficult to handle architecturally, and likely not to are x 
certainly to most lay committees of local authorities. — oer 

Shankland: You have been abroad and studied continental _ 
methods: I would like to know whether you feel that we have | 


U.S.S.R., for instance, in large-scale prefabrication? 

“Barr: I think we have something to learn which is good a1 
some lessons in what to avoid. The firms which have launched 
cessfully large programmes of © standardized flat 
Scandinavia, France, western Germany and eastern E 
had large-scale programmes provided either by co-opera' 
by the government. An interesting development | 
recently in Britain is the formation of a Yorkshire 
of local gee tds The eek of the housing 
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grammes for bulk buying and dealing with contractors in bulk. 
This seems to’me to be the first case in housing where this kind 
of co-operation on the part of clients to build up programmes is 
developing, and something which I. am sure will in the next 
decade become much more widespread. 

Shankland: If it does, do you think it will make it much easier 
for industrial methods on a big scale to be applied to multi- 
storey housing ? 

Barr: Yes. The large contractor who has got plant and 
engineers and productive capacity is in a dilemma. From his 
point of view he wants to standardize a block of flats or a build- 
ing system. One can understand the fears of architects and local 
authorities that if they simply buy things off the peg from large- 
scale contractors they . 
are going to have uni- 
form and monotonous 
housing resulting from 
it. If you look at this 
large-scale ~ housing 
which is being built on 
the Continent, particu- 
larly in eastern Europe, 
a lot of it is deadly 
monotonous. 

Shankland: Need this 
be, do you think? 

Barr: No, here I 
think is something 
which we can pick up 
from the schools build- 
ing programme and 
apply to housing. The: 
essence of the schools 
approach is that archi- 
tects have worked with 
manufacturers to. pro- 
duce components— 
walls, columns, beams, 
partitions, and so on— 
which can be put to- 
gether to make a whole 
variety of different 
kinds of plans. The way 
package-deal housing is 
going in this country at 
the moment, and the 
way large-scale produc- 
tion has gone on the 
Continent, has been to 
produce whole blocks of 
flats of a standard design. I would hope that the large contractors 
in this country who have leapt to the fore since the war (they now 
have a much larger share of the whole housing output than a 
few years ago; in fact I think the top few score firms probably 
produce about 25 per cent. or 30 per cent. of all the housing) 


would go in the direction of producing structural elements. 


—staircases, load-bearing columns, floors—which can be put 
together without producing a standardized block of flats or a 
standardized lay-out. It seems to me that an architect’s job 
is not only to produce buildings which are good from the 
point of view of their economy of production; they should 
be related to a site, to other buildings in the neighbourhood, 
to contours, to the landscape, and so on. One of the problems 
at the moment is that we are getting one kind of architecture 
for tall blocks and another kind of architecture for low 
blocks on housing estates. It is simply that the economics of 
production are different for the two kinds of blocks: you have 


_ one kind of construction for the tall building and one for the 


low building. 

Shankland: But that need not necessarily result in a different 
kind of architecture, need it? 

Barr: I agree, and I think not nearly enough work is being 
done on this. In fact one of the things the Ministry development 
group hopes to do is to attempt to co-ordinate the sizes to which 
structural components are made. We have made some study of 
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* Standardization ’ in Georgian architecture: an aerial view of the Circus, Bath 
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plan forms and we think it would be possible to produce a series 
of dimensions to which large elements of structure could conform, 
at the same time providing a variety of plan shapes. 

Shankland: Will this give greater flexibility for architects in 
respect of choice of materials for finishes and things of that kind? 

Barr: Obviously greater flexibility than accepting one standard 
block form, but not nearly so much flexibility as building every- 
thing freely as with brick construction. But one has to have some 
compromise here between a reasonable degree of flexibility and 
the economics of standardized production. 

Shankland: One of the great lessons of Georgian architecture is 
that you get a standard town house, which need not in fact have 
been standardized at all from the point of view of the structure 
because it is built by 
traditional means; and 
yet it is these standard 
houses, identical in 
every Georgian square, 
which together make 
up the bigger architec- 
tural unit of the square, 
and each square is dif- 
ferent. Do you think 
that without going back 
to traditional forms in 
the strict sense, there is 
anything to be learned 
from this point of 
standardization, in the 
sense that the suburb is 
the other kind of thing 
—where every house is 
different but the whole 
thing looks pretty well 
the same? In which 
direction are we going 
to go in the future? 

Barr: The first thing 
is that in the design of 
housing, whether blocks 
of flats or houses, archi- 
tects should play a 
much greater part. It is 
not commonly realized 
—and it is _ fully 
brought out in this 
report Homes for To- 
day and Tomorrow— 
that architects are often 
not used in the design 
of new homes; or often they are used only in a subordinate 
capacity in the big firms and the local authorities. Architects 
in industry should be allowed by the R.I.B.A. to become 
directors and to affect the policy and economics of build- 
ing at the top level within the firm. If you employ architects in a 
subordinate capacity you can hardly expect to get the most 
creative kind of man. 

Shankland: And if standardization was, in fact, applied in the 
way you have been discussing, we could then be talking not merely 
about houses and flats but whole parts of cities. After all in 
designing whole parts of cities this is where the architect has 
perhaps his main function of the future. Is that how you see it? 

Barr: Yes. I realize that there has been a big increase in produc- 
tivity within the house building industry in the past few years. 
This has been brought about by higher rates of pay, higher rates 
of profit. But there are limits to the increase in productivity in 
that direction. As I see it we can only meet the needs of the 
future, both quantitatively and from the point of view of quality, 
by large-scale factory production of components for house 
building. 

—From a discussion in the Third Programme 


A new edition of the first part of Sir Arthur Bryant’s The Story of 
England, Makers of the Realm (Collins, 42s.) contains over fifty 
contemporary illustrations. 


re N his talk on automatism’, Dr. Rupert Cross defined auto- 


matism in these words: ‘ An act may be said to have been 
dene in a state of automatism when it was performed by the 
muscles without any control by the mind. Examples are a 
spasm, a reflex action, or a convulsion ’. Then he added, as further 
illustrations, an act done when suffering from concussion or walk- 


ing in one’s sleep. He concluded that everyone would agree that a 
‘man ought not to be held criminally liable for acts done in these 


“conditions because a person can only be responsible for conduct 


‘which is in some sense the outcome of conscious deliberation on 


_ his part. 


~ | want to discuss two other conditions in which it may be said — 


that, in certain circumstances, a person’s conduct is not the out- 


come of: such deliberation on his part. The first is insanity, in 


is which his mind is so impaired by disease or injury that he does 
not really know what he is doing. The second is drunkenness, 
where alcohol may so affect his mind that here again his acts 
cannot be said to be the outcome of conscious deliberation. 


-Resemblances and Differences . 

The legal rules relating to each of these concepts are, to a 

_ considerable extent, identical, but they also differ in certain 

important respects. The resemblances and the differences were 

discussed in the recent case of Attorney-General for Northern 

Treland vy. Gallagher’, in which the House of Lords had to deal 

a both with insanity and drunkenness. As far as I know this is the 

mre first case in which a court had to consider the relationship between 

i the two, and you will therefore not be surprised to find that some 
of the points raised in it are of peculiar difficulty. 

The facts of the case were not in dispute. Gallagher killed his 


wife with a knife and a hammer, in September 1960, at Omagh » 


in Northern Ireland. They had been married for sixteen years, 
i during which there were frequent quarrels, owing primarily to his 
ee drinking habits. Four months before the killing, a doctor, after 
. there had been another serious quarrel, advised Gallagher to go 
to a mental hospital for treatment, which he did. Having made a 
rapid improvement he came home for a three months’ trial in 
June, but in July he again assaulted his wife after another drink- 
i ing bout. He was then readmitted to the mental hospital where he 
a: appeared to be cheerful and more or less normal. On Septem- 
ey ber 7, when he was given permission to leave the hospital for a 
day, he went into Omagh where he bought a knife with a seven- 
inch blade. He then bought a bottle of whisky at a public house, 
and, shortly afterwards, he was seen riding a bicycle along the 
Bas road to his wife’s house. Four hours later he entered a neighbour’s 
ie house and collapsed on the floor. He had blood on his hands, and 
he was drunk. After water had been thrown on him he recovered, 
aes and he then said that he had killed his wife. When the police 
entered her home they found her body with terrible injuries. The 

knife, that had been bought that morning, and an old hammer 
fn were covered with blood. On a chest of drawers was a bottle of 


\ 


; Gallagher said to the sergeant: ‘I have no regrets: she gave me 
i. a hell of a life these past three years’. Later, after caution, he 

mee. Saidiee SL made up my mind to kill her about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago’. 


Two: Defences 


7a r at the time when he killed her. The second was that he was by 
Ay reason of drink incapable of forming the intent necessary to 
3, constitute murder, and that he was therefore guilty only of man- 


slaughter. 
rs At first sight there goad seem to be a number of facts which 
could support the defence of insanity. The most obvious one was 
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- Drunkenness and Insanity in 
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liberately planned it for some weeks. A number of doctors were 
word is of such comparatively recent origin that it can be found 


“psychopathic disorder or disability of mind "(whether or. not 


themselves and lack social sense; they tend to yield to their sie, 


“knows their nature and that they are wrong. Put briefly, the 
- English law of insanity does not recognize that an irresisti le 


id oe whisky, nearly empty. Later that afternoon at the police station — 


the distinction is that in the first instance no thre 


so irresistible that a person cannot resist it, 


On these facts Gallagher was hae with thé Guibtiee of his wh 
stances may be. So the stock question to disproy 


_ wife. He pleaded two defences. The first was that he was insane — 


medical profession groups both t 


error in cheep a cng be . 
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that at he: time of the killing he was. ina sere oes pee fat 
only been let out on a day’s leave. In addition he not only. made — 
no attempt to conceal his crime, but acknowledged that he de- 


called both for the prosecution and for the defence, who § gave 
evidence that the accused was ‘an aggressive psychopath ’. Th 
only in the most modern dictionaries. Perhaps the best deci , 
can be found in the Mental Health Act, 1959, which refers to. 


including subnormality of intelligence) which results in abnor 
ally aggressive or seriously irresponsible conduct’. In the Galion 
lagher case Lord Tucker said that the characteristics of a} psycho- Hd 
path are ‘emotional immaturity and instability; they live in 


stincts readily and lack self-control ’. I suppose that in a sense all 
of us are to a certain degree psychopaths, because it is donbefuks 
whether anyone is completely mature emotionally, has a fully . io 
developed social sense, and never lacks self-control. At what point — 5 met 
the lack of these qualities i is so marked as to enable a doctor to say 
that a psychopath is medically insane is a problem which must — 
give rise to the greatest difficulty for the medical profession. But 
it is not a question with which the law is plese be soba legal ef: 
insanity is not the same as s medical a peel as 


The M’Naghten Rules pa thae « 

The law. defining legal insanity is vans in what is kebiea as ae 
‘the rules in M’Naghten’s case’. In 1843 one M’Naghten shot 
and killed Mr. Drummond, mistaking him for Sir Robert Peel, 
under an insane celusion that the Prime Minister had injured him. 
At his trial he was acquitted on the ground of insanity. This pro- i ae 
voked so much public resentment that the subject was debated in . 
the House of Lords, and as a consequence of the debate, the Lords y 
adopted the unusual course of submitting certain questions con- 
cerning the law of insanity to the common law judges. Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal gave the following answer, which ever since has 
been accepted as the law: ee 

“To establish a defente on the ground of insanity, it must be 
clearly proved that, at the time of the committing of the act, the 
party accused was labouring under such a defect of reason, from 7 bear 
disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and quality of the 
act he was doing; or, if he did know it, that he aa not know _ ‘toe 
he was doing what was wrong ’*. > = 


Eee = 


The chief ground on which this. legal definition has been J eae: 
criticized is that it does not cover the case of a man, who, owing Sate a 
to mental illness, is unable to control his acts, even though he ~ 


impulse, due to mental disease, is a form of insanity. , 

In spite of these criticisms there is something to be said 
this distinction between mental disease that destroys a 
understanding, and a disease that destroys his self 
one thing, there is the practical reason that it is €; 
that a man did not know what he was doing ‘than 
that he could not resist the desire to do it. Another r 


ment can affect a person if he does not know w 
while in the second instance it is rare indeed that 
impulse is: Would the accused -haye acte 


known that a police constable was preset The a 


single term of insanity does not mea 
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; Most people want the comfort of modern amenitieés—but few like the towers that bring 
she can t the power to work them. What's the answer? Return to lamplight, peat fires and the 
washing tub? Bury the powerlines and do away with the towers altogether? Attractive 

have ONE _ idea—just possible too, but at 17 times the cost—with its inevitable effect on your bill. 

3 For the foreseeable future, transmission towers must stay. But they cannot be planted 
with O ut just anywhere. An Act of Parliament charges the Central Electricity Generating Board 
with a double duty: to provide an efficient and economical electricity supply, while pre- 

th a oth a r serving visual amenity as far as possible. Power lines are planned with forethought—by 
men who are as-anxious as you are to keep this land green, pleasant... and up-to-date. 


who make and supply electricity to 12 Area Electricity Boards in England 
and Wales (which re-sell to consumers) and British Railways. 


Write for a copy of ' Preserving Amenities "’ to The Central Electricity Generating Board,54 Winsley Street, London, W.1. 62 
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give aan iader. Greer head t 
to mental illness. Fortunately in 1957 t 
duced into English law the doctrine of diminis 


pon i 
_ which it borrowed from the law of Scotland. Put briefly, the Act 


provides that if a jury finds that the accused was suffering from 


_ such abnormality of mind, whether due to retarded development, 
_ or disease, or injury, as substantially to impair his responsibility, 


then a conviction of manslaughter will be entered instead of that 


- for murder. It is probable that if the Gallagher case had arisen 


in England the jury would have found diminished responsibility, 
but the Homicide Act has not, : as yet, been introduced in Northern 
Ireland. 


A Judge’s Charge to the Jury— ; 
It was therefore necessary for the trial judge, Lord MacDermott, 


the Lord Chief Justice of Northern Ireland, to explain to the. 


jury the effect of the M‘Naghten rules. This would not have been 
difficult if it had not been for the fact that Gallagher was not 
only a mental defective, but was also drunk at the time when he 
killed his wife. How could the judge help the jury to distinguish 
between the defence that the killing was due to insanity and 
the defence that it was due to drunkenness, when the 
two seemed to be bound up together? He did so by charging the 
jury that in regard to insanity they should direct their ‘ attention 
to the state of his [Gallagher’s] mind on that morning before 
he opened the bottle of whisky’. The reason for doing this was 
that it was not contended by the defence .that the whisky had 


brought about an attack of insanity, as it might have done if he 


had been subject to epilepsy or delirium tremens, for in such 


_ cases it is due to the disease, and not to the alcohol, that the 
person does not know what he is doing. As Dr. Glanville Williams 


has pointed out, a person can continue to act under delirium tre- 
mens long after the alcohol has worn off. But in the present case 


there was no medical evidence that the whisky could have brought ~ 


on disease or injury to the brain itself; all that it could have done 
would be to make it less possible for Gallagher to control his 
actions. So it was proper for the jury to consider the state of his 


_mind before it had been confused by alcohol, especially as there 


was no suggestion that it could have deteriorated physically during 


the interval between his beginning to drink and the killing. The ~ 


jury rejected the defence of insanity and found the prisoner guilty 
of murder. 

When the case reached the Northern Ireland Court of Criminal 
Appeal that court quashed the conviction on the ground that the 
Lord Chief Justice had made an error in his charge, because the 
M ‘Naghten rules state in the clearest language that the time which 
the jury must consider is ‘ the time of the committing of the act’ 
therefore the jury ought not to have been asked to consider his 


_ mental condition before he drank the whisky. As the Court of. 


Criminal Appeal has no power to order a new trial, this reversal 
led to the remarkable result that Gallagher, who did not deny 
_ that he had stabbed his wife to death, would have had to be set 
_ free, owing to the error in the trial judge’s charge to the jury, 
without even being found guilty of manslaughter. 


| Upheld by the House of Lords 
The Attorney-General for Northern Ireland therefore applied 


; immediately for leave to appeal to the House of Lords under the 
_ Administration of Justice Act, 1960. The House of Lords granted 


leave, and in due course it reversed the judgment of the Court of 


_ Criminal Appeal. It held that Lord MacDermott’s charge had _ 
not been in conflict with the M‘Naghten rules because if Gallagher 


was legally sane before he drank the whisky he must still have been 


legally sane when he killed his wife, as there had been no change 


in his mental condition in the interval. 


The second defence raised in the Gallagher case was the defence — 
of drunkenness because it was argued that the accused had been ~ 


so blind drunk that he could not have formed the intention to 
_ Kill his wife. The leading case on this branch of the law is 
_ Director of Public Prosecution vy. Beard*, decided by the House 


of Lords in 1920. In that case the prisoner, while raping a young — 


girl, had placed his hand on her mouth to stop her from scream- 


_ ing, with the result that she had died of suffocation. At the trial 


ne aan that -he had been so drunk that he did not know that 


of knowing that what he was doing was dangerous. 
appeal to the House of Lords was granted, and in due 


_ induced by any other cause. The second is that drunkenness may 


_ which merely affects a person’s mind so that he more readily gives 2 


_ drunkenness, if the alcohol has caused a mental disease, then the - 


_ earliest hominids appeared in Africa and not in 


The second is addressed poner to Poison 
reclassification - of the: Sige ain 


(7920) A.C. 479 


Ap 
cine “helding aS, 3 was a Sitticieats answer for t TI 
show that his mind was so affected by drink that he wa 


Lordships reversed the decision of the Court of Criminal 
Lord Birkenhead, the Lord Chancellor, delivered a class 
ment which contained three conclusions. The first is that 
alcoholic excess produces actual insanity, then this insanity fur- 
nishes as complete an answer to a criminal charge as does insanity 


furnish an answer when a specific intent is essential to constitute 

a particular crime. For example, a man who is drunk may a 

something in his pocket without intending to stealit. = 
The third, and most important, conclusion is that drunkenness — 


Nee 7 


way to some violent passion does not rebut the presumption that 
he has intended the natural consequences of his acts. Drunkenness | 
could therefore be no defence in the Beard case because the accused 
must have known that he was raping the girl, and he was therefore 
responsible for her death which was a consequence of his inten- as sf 
tional act in placing his hand on her mouth. Similarly in the ~ a 
Gallagher « case, the accused must have known that he was attack- | 

ing his wife, even though the drink he had taken may have ze i: 
prevented him from forming a clear intention to kill her. As_ eS 
Lord Denning said, it cannot be right to rely on this self-induced 
defect of reason. The House of Lords therefore agreed with the 
courts below that there was no evidence to support the defence 
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of drunkenness. ; Sec Sn 
a: ney 
The Essential Question Pears vie 
Perhaps it may be convenient to sum up ) the major alata of 7 3. 
this important case. In regard to insanity it is clear that the a 


essential question is whether the accused was insane at the time 
when the act was committed, but evidence that he was sane + 
shortly before it took place is admissible, if no mental change en 
could have occurred during the intervening period. In regard to ~ ‘scraps 


ordinary M‘Naghten rules of insanity apply. Drunkenness which Bs 
has not caused insanity can, however, only be a defence to a — oe , 
charge of murder if it was so complete that the person did not — v 
know what he was doing or did not have the intention required by 

the law. Thus if a man is so drunk that he does not know that — 

he has knocked down his wife or if he does not realize that the ~ 
blow he has given her can cause her grievous bodily harm, then 
he will not be held guilty of murder, although he may be guilty os 

of manslaughter. Drunkenness which merely removes the brakes — kas y oe 
is no defence. SEG 

In regard to diminished responsibility under the Homicide Act, ee 
1957, drunkenness by itself is not sufficient to give rise to this — ir a 
defence. It must be proved that the diminished responsibility is — 
due to a mental disease, or injury, or retarded development. — 
Drink will only be relevant here if it has brought the ‘mental — 
defect into action. 

One final word. Although the House of Lords restored the 
original conviction of murder, Gallagher was not hanged as ‘hea 
was at once reprieved by the Crown. It is unlikely that he will — 
ever understand the finer points of his case which swept hi 
from the steps of the gallows to complete freedom, and then b 
again into prison. His case has, however, served a useful pur 
in helping to clarify the law, but many perhaps will agree w 
me that it is still not fetes yi clear. aoe be fo 


discuss the recent fossil. discoveries ghia 


concerned with the stone tools associated with. 
argues that Africa was the home of the world 
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‘God is No More’ 


By WERNER PELZ 


Werner Pelz is vicar of Lostock, Boston, and author of ‘ Irreligious 
Reflections on the Christian Church’. His title is from William 
Blake: ‘ Thou art a man: God is no more’. 


ING AHAB wanted to go to war. ‘Do you know that 

Ramoth-gilead belongs to us?’ he asked his ministers 

and his prospective ally. ‘ And we keep quiet and do not 

liberate it’. Ramoth-gilead was not a very important 

town, as far as we know. Future generations may not think that 

East Berlin was a very important town. It was probably a matter 
of prestige, standing firm, and so on. 

King Ahab would have consulted his military advisers, diplo- 


' mats, and secret service chiefs. He still had to consult the prophets. 


He did not much care for prophets. Elijah, for instance, had 
proved quite a nuisance. But his ally from Judah, Jehoshaphat, 
was used to prophets; and anyway it was good for the army’s 
morale to have a bit of prophesying. Four hundred prophets 
arrived and faithfully fulfilled their function. ‘Go to Ramoth- 
gilead and triumph! ’ they shouted and gestured. ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord’. One of them made himself horns and pushed the others 
about. * So you will push about your enemies ’, he said to the king. 
Yes, it was certainly good for the army’s morale at a time when 
newspapers and broadcasting had not yet been invented. 

Jehoshaphat was more fastidious in his taste for prophecy: 
“Have you no other prophet? ” he asked. Yes, there was Micaiah: 
but Ahab hated him. He used to prophesy evil, not good. Still, 
Ahab sent for Micaiah who said precisely what he had feared. 
And more: ‘I saw the Lord sitting upon the throne’, he said. 
‘And the Lord said, “ Who shall entice Ahab to go and fall at 
Ramoth-gilead?”.? And someone said: ‘I will be a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all his prophets ’. 


Through Whom Did God Speak? 

Whom was Ahab to believe? The four-hundred towards whom 
he probably entertained a feeling of contempt? Or the one who, 
most likely, reciprocated his hatred? Through whom did God 
speak? Or did he speak at all? How, for instance, could Pharaoh 
know that through the ravings of his rebellious and hot-tempered 
grandson he was supposed to hear the thunder of an unknown 
God? How could Jeroboam be sure that Amos was more than a 
fanatic? How could the soldiers on the walls of Jerusalem know 
that a God spoke to them when an old agitator urged them to 
desert and go over to the enemy? 

Sophocles knew something of the tension that arises when there 
is a prophet about. He lets Oedipus and Creon voice their 
suspicions in blunt terms. It is easy for the spectator to see how 
unfounded those suspicions were. ; 

. Throughout the Old Testament, God is understood as one who 
‘speaks through men and through events; that is, in complete 
ambiguity. It is difficult enough to accept any man’s word as 
God’s word. It is not only difficult to accept an event as God’s 
word: it is almost impossible to agree on what He wants to say 
(for instance, does God speak today through Mr. Khrushchev, 
President Kennedy, Dr. Schweitzer, or Lord Russell? Through 
the hydrogen bomb or through the hydro-electric power stations 


_ of Asia and Africa? Are we, in the West, to prepare an ark, 


like Noah, or are we supposed to set out, through much water 
and désert, towards a more promising land?). The Old Testament 
God speaks in exactly such ambiguity. He hides behind friend and 
foe, behind prophet and destroyer, behind disasters and surprising 
deliverances. He is essentially the invisible God. He can be 


he followed only in freedom, in the awful and exhilarating freedom 


of hope. (And hope is always in things not yet seen.) 

To escape from this freedom of hope, we make ourselves golden 
S$: temples, churches, dogmas, law-codes, and fashions. To 

¢ from this freedom, we surround ourselves with ever greater 
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complexity of mire and blood: with liturgies and gadgets, with 
insurance policies and entertainment industries. To escape from 
this freedom of hope, we protect ourselves with the most ingenious 
devices from the probings of our enemy through whom God 
may speak, as he once had spoken through the prophet Micaiah. 

But how do we know when and how God speaks? How do we 
know that He speaks at all? We do not! This is the essence of 
His divinity, of His invisibility: that we can never know. Before 
His voice—if it be His voice—we are naked. We are ultimately 
naked however hard we try to arm ourselves against the voice by 
means of ideologies, religions, and infallibilities—or by frivolity, 
cynicism, and sexology. 


A Super-rational Decision 

Faced by that voice, we have to decide: we have to make a real 
decision. The decision is neither rational nor irrational nor super- 
rational; it is simply a decision—the kind of decision we make 
when we choose a new carpet, a career, a wife, a party, or a 
cemetery. It is the decision between the prosperity Jeroboam 
offers and the idealistic hope of Amos. Between Jesus and 
Caiaphas/Pilate. Between Schweitzer and Kennedy/Khrushchev. 
It is the decision between a man and an institution; between the 
living hope and the wisdom of the ages; between the vision and 
reality. 

The Old Testament God is summed up in the call to an old 
man: Leave all you have and all you know. Follow me into 
something you have not yet and do not yet know and which is 
utterly insecure. 

But is not a God someone who will save us from this ambi- 
guity? From the awful necessity of having to hope and care and 
love without a break? The old Jews certainly longed for the time 
when God would speak for himself and no longer through men. 
They longed for the moment when he would speak once and for 
all and no longer through the ambiguities of historical events 
which one cannot understand until it is too late. 

According to the New Testafnent, God—who in many and 
various ways had spoken te the fathers by the prophets—speaks 
again. He makes an ultimate pronouncement. He speaks, through 
a son. He makes himself known, through the inarticulate cry of 
a newborn baby. (It is true that the baby will grow up—as some 
of the more privileged babies do even today. The man Jesus will 
speak for himself. But it is equally true that the naive Christmas 
legends are a profound summing up of the terrifying naivety of 
Jesus the Christ.) God speaks again and in such unrelieved 
ambiguity that the wise will long—and have longed—for the good 
old days when at least He spoke through prophets. 

What does this uncomfortable God want to convey through 
His chosen medium of inarticulateness? Or, since I am 
agnostically inclined: What do the New Testament writers want 
to say to me, when they insist that through the crying of a baby 
a God speaks? 


The Question Posed in a Baby’s Cry 

First of all, the baby’s cry poses a question: To whom am I, 
to whom dq I feel, ultimately responsible? To a baby or to an 
emperor? (To God or to Caesar?) To the unpredictable, helpless, 
new life which is all future and insecurity? Or to the old super- 
structure of conventions and expediencies—state, church, party, 
fatherland—which is almost all past and offers the security of 
permanence, of death? 

I can respond to a baby’s cry in various ways: like Herod; 
like Ibsen’s Master, Builder, afraid of the new life with its de- 
mands and its challenge; like the landlord of the inn who had no 
room for one who was not a good proposition; like the vast 

(concluded on page 1119) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


December 20-26 


Wednesday, December 20 


The Governor-General of Goa and rest of 
Portuguese garrison surrenders to Indian 
forces 

Mr. Adoula, Congolese Prime Minister, and 
President Tshombe of Katanga meet for 
talks at Kitona 

The Transport and General Workers Union 
and the General Municipal Workers 
Union take legal action against the 
Admiralty over its refusal to pay the full 
amount awarded to the unions by an. in- 
dustrial court until end of pay pause 


Thursday, December 21 


President Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan 
begin their talks in Bermuda 


Mr. Tshombe, returning to Katanga from 
Kitona, says that agreement reached with 
Mr. Adoula whereby Katanga recognizes 
the authority of the Central Government 
is ‘ only provisional ’ 

British airliner crashes at Ankara, Turkey, 
with loss of twenty-nine lives 


Friday, December 22 


President Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan 
agree that Britain and America should 
go ahead with preparations to- resume 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere 


Mr. Adoula says that the Central Congolese 
Government will be prepared to use force 
if President Tshombe does not honour 
the terms of the agreement made at 
Kitona 

Postmaster-General tells post-office workers 
that he will not be able to resume talks 
with their union if they keep to their 
decision to work to rule from January 1 


Saturday, December 23 

Dutch Cabinet meets to discuss situation in 
Indonesia 

Russian military supplies are reported to be 
reaching Indonesia 

Sixty-nine people killed in railway disaster 
in southern Italy 


Sunday, December 24 


General Franco injures hand in shooting 
accident 


Monday, December 25 


Coldest Christmas for seventeen years puts 
strain on national electricity distribution 


Tuesday, December 26 


Ministry of Defence announces that small- 
scale precautionary measures have been 
taken in view of increased tension in 
Middle East 

One hundred and twenty-seven road deaths 
are recorded over five Christmas holiday 
days 

Death of Charles Hamilton’ (‘ Frank 
Richards’) who created the schoolboy 
character, Billy Bunter 
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The inauguration of Mr. John Kennedy as thirty-fifth President of the United States on January 20: Mr. Kennedy mal 
speech during the ceremony held outside the Capitol in Washington. On the extreme left is Mrs. Kennedy, with the 0 


President, Mr. Eisenhower, next to her 


eS 


Britain applies for membership of the European Common Market: Mr. Edward Heath, Lord Privy 
Seal (centre) who is leading the negotiations for Britain, attending the opening of the talks in Brussels 
on November 8 with the Ministers of the six_member countries. On the left is Sir Pierson Dixon, 


British Ambassador in Paris. Negotiations are to be resumed on January 1 


The late Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, . former. Secretary-General of the United Nations, arriving at 
Leopoldville, capital of the Congo, on September 13, after fighting had broken out in the ‘ break- 
away’ province of Katanga with United-Nations troops. Four days later, Mr. Hammarskjéld died 
in an air crash while on his way to discuss a cease-fire with Mr. Tshombe, Katanga’s Prime Minister 
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ther members of the Soviet Presidium at the twenty-second 
smmunist Party in Moscow last October. In his opening 
oS eetpaeane the forthcomi g. testing of a fifty-megaton 
ite € Of | protests in other countries, this was carried out 


‘an East Be nsin soldier standing guard as the 
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Commander Alan 
Shephard, the first 
American to fly in 
outer space, on his way 
to the rocket’s launch- 


‘ing-- site at Cape 


Canaveral on May 


South Africa becomes a Republic: Dr. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister, review- 

ing a parade of troops in Pretoria on May 30, the eve of Republic Day, when 

South Africa also left the British Commonwealth. Mr. Charles Swart, former 
Governor-General, became the first President of the new Republic. 
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Yugoslavia! Beyond the usual 
tourist’s tramping grounds — yet 
a mere morning away by air—it’s 
a land alive with colour. Scores 
of completely inclusive holidays 
in Yugoslavia are described in 
““Yugotours 1962”’—your picture- 
packed passport to a wonderful 
- holiday. 


Send the coupon NOW! 


To: ANGLO YUGOSLAV 
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193 Regent St., London, W.1. 
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advertisements 


THE problem of getting the best 
value out of your holiday can 
soon be solved with expert help. 
You will find a variety of sug- 
gestions outlined by specialists 
on this page, on pages 1120, 
1122, 1127, 1128, 1131, 1132 
‘||, and 1137. ] 


Most of the advertisements 
offer brochures with detailed in- 
formation to help you plan your 

| holidays. 
To save your time and postage 
The Listener is running a special 
|| Travel and Holiday Service. 
|| Just send a postcard mentioning 
Ai the advertisements which interest 
you to: The Listener (Holiday 
Advertisements), 35 Marylebone 
High Street, London, W.1. The 
advertisers concerned will then 
give you their personal attention. 


and C 
be a 

- Overseas 
Countries for lowest tour 
charges; to Scandinavia 
for scenery and exhilara- 
tion; _to Mediterranean 
for canocing, sailing, 
snorkel diving, sun and 
classical culture; Iceland 
for tours by truck, pony 
or shank’s pony!; to Alps 
for climbing and walking; 
at sea for cruises to Greece or Canaries. 
To Germany for walking, pony-trekking, 


camping, sausages and beer!; on lakes of |’ 


Austria, France and Switzerland for sailing 
courses; also in most beautiful regions of 
Western Europe, Country Friends Centres 
for energetic holidays or to relax. Generous 
rebates for senior teenagers. Full programme 


free on request. E , 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


a a 
Y T 3 KNIGHTSBRIDGE STA. ARCADE 


LONDON - SW3 : Telephone KNI - 4713 


ountrywise || 
to the Low] 


, < 
Seat ETO.) Meares eis 
4 + As —o j ere kt 
» EN FAMILLE'*| 
Get to know the people of the 
country you visit by enjoying the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of 
a private family. 
Why not join one of the special | 
groups visiting our International 
Host-Family Centre? or let us make 
individual arrangements for your 
“en famille” holiday? ; 


Illustrated Brochure: 


E.F.A., 1, New Burlington St., 
Regent St., London, W.1. REGent 8866 


RAIL 1spayHoLipays 
CATTOLICA, ITALY £30.10 
ESTARTIT, COSTA BRAVA £30.15 
RUSWIL, SWITZERLAND £32.12 
SPOTORNO, ITALY £34.18 


10 DAY HOLIDAYS 


ST. AYGULF HOLIDAY VILLAGE, 
- FRENCH RIVIERA £25.0 


ARZL, TYROL (by Coach) £19.19 


Se WAYFARER 


LEISURE HOLIDAYS ON 


ART APPRECIATION, 


Tel. 


frua Low 


few examples 


‘Wayfarer 
HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


“You will be hard put to it to select from the fabulous 


choice of holidays by rail, air and coach in the Wayfarers 


“‘Holidays Abroad”’ programme for 1962. Here area 


AIR 14 pay HoLipays 


PUERTO POLLENSA 
CALA SAN VICENTE 


LAVAGNA, ITALY 


£45.0 
£55.10 
£44.10 


ESTARTIT, COSTA BRAVA £38.15 


SPOTORNO, ITALY 


| SARDINIA 


£44.10 
£52.10 


Make sure of getting your copy. Write, call or "phone NOW 


(Dept. L), 20 Russell Square, , 
Tel: LAN 8222 


London, WC1. 
Also“ Winter Sports Holidays” and “ Summer Holidays in Britain” booklets available 


LY 


y and night 


and 0911 


LET’S PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 


This is your opportunity to plan your holiday with an 
expert ready to advise you on routes, resorts, and hotels. 


~ 


We believe in an individual, personal approach to every holiday 
problem and invite you to come and see us to discuss your plans. 
Our 1962 Booklet will give you many-new ideas:— 


HOLIDAYS FOR THE FAMILY 
HOLIDAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
YACHTS 
ENERGETIC HOLIDAYS in the mountains and by the sea 
f (Water Ski-ing, etc) ; 
PAINTING, MUSIC, 
ARCHITECTURE HOLIDAYS 


ISLAND HOLIDAYS 


AND 


47 (L) OLD BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.7 
: KEN 6881 (da 


answering service) 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 1120, 1122, 1127, 112 


A 3 
« 


RUSSIAX 


} (all inclusive) MORLAND TOURS offer m 
AUSTRIA . CZECHOSLOVAKIA . 
BULGARIA . 


hel 
Si : 


Individual attention to your 
arrangements, — “aa te Ds: - 


' os, St 4 
The top flight service we provide for 
an extensive business clientele is at — 
your disposal: . yet 
Good hotels, scheduled Airlines; and 
Special inclusive prices. ; " 


Call, phone or write for free brochure to:— ‘ 


INFORMATION DEPT., et aj 
DAY 


BUSINESS & HOLI 
TRAVEL LTD. 


114-117, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Tel: TRA 4114-6 — 


for exciting a 
WATER SPORTS Bi 


Cost for 16 days £37 15s. Od. or 
£41 5s. Od. by air. ; Sey 


Or go direct to the Mediterranean ty 
coast. Send for 24 page illustrated ~ 
booklet. - 7 og 


a’) 


a 


18, THE BOAT HOUSE, LETCHWORTH, HERTS; 


14 DAYS }° 
FROM ONLY 42 GNS 


other exciting tours to ¢ 


POLAND . GREECE .— 


ITALY . SI 
; NOWtoMORLAND TOURS ; — 


} Ie 
(Dept.L.1), 26 Elizabeth Street, < 
Ph OL as 
ee * 


FREE send for illustrated brochu 
Lon 
one: SLOane 51 ai 


a Address. 
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for a child except as a potential future 
‘customer; I can respond like the Wise Men 
: _ who came a long way simply to rejoice over 
the mystery of a new life. My response will 

- not change ‘much as the baby grows into a man. 

I shall still face the grown-up man either like 
_ Caiaphas, who could not believe that his neigh- 
| bour—and such a neighbour—was his God, or 
I shall face him like Pilate, who would not 
| tisk his position and peace of mind though he 
- realized that his neighbour might be God. I shall 
respond like Nicodemus, who saw the truth 
when it was too late, or like the Beloved 
' Disciple who simply loved, to whom the man he 
| loved was—quite naturally—God. 


The Ultimate Response 
To whom am I ultimately responsible? Who 
claims my ultimate response? God knows. He 
has left the decision to me. And this still holds 
_ true even if He should not be there at all. I 
' have to decide whether or not I want to accept 
f a baby as my God; whether I want to see God 
} in my neighbour; or whether, like John the 
Baptist, I want to wait for another, for a less 
ambiguous God. 

On one point the New Testament, especially 
in its Christmas legends, is definite: I am to 
base my decision on hope—if I dare. There is 

_. nothing more insecure than hope and a baby. 
_ There is nothing more hopeful, more hope- 
_ inspiring, in heaven and on earth, than a baby: 
' . that a man is born into the world. Perhaps the 
__ folly and sentimentality of the ‘ vulgar’ has been 
wiser than the wisdom of the theologians. For 
the people have substituted Christmas for Easter 
e388 the main Christian feast. And if Jesus was 
: right, they are right. 


“God Is our Hope’ 

When the New Testament puts God into a 
manger it wants to say: God is our hope. It 
wants to say: our hope—if we have the courage 

to commit ourselves to it—is our God from 
whom nothing can separate us. And God is 
man! No one can come to the Father but by 
me, says Jesus. Or, better still, this is what the 
Beloved Disciple lets him say. No one can come 
to God except through his neighbour and 
through his neighbour’s child. We worship God 
when we ‘worship the ultimate mystery and 

uniqueness in our fellow man. When we betray 

a man we commit an ultimate act of apostasy; 

we choose an inhuman God. 

____ For instarfee, we did not worship the starving 
_ children—and adults—of the impoverished 
_ - Weimar Republic. We rather worshipped, put 
our hope in, a peace treaty, an economic state 
Ca affairs. So we produced Hitler, and many 
eeeeipped him. Today we do not worship the 
lions of starving children in the under- 

d d parts of our earth. Therefore, we have 
ip, put our hope i in, a bomb. Of course, 
- historical situation is ambiguous. We have 
reason to feel insecure; precisely as inse- 
s man has always had reason to feel. But 
were completely absorbed by the claims of 
‘Id’s babies, we should forget our inse- 
seas mon be swallowed up by life. As 
Ss to respond to our hope we 


art 


oC as ee ow 
TH 1G AL ESAte ENER 
When a man is born, the Christmas story says, 
angels sing. God is born. When a man is bern 
everything is refashioned. The star clusters are 
shaken into a new pattern. The vast symphony 
of colours, shapes, smells, and sounds is played 
all over again. And each time it is quite new. 
What a vast bundle of opportunities and free- 
doms enters the world every time a child leaps 
from his mother’s womb: a new creation, free 
to breathe, free to grope for the breast and, from 
there outwards, for the whole of the universe; 


_ soon free to walk and talk, to eat and drink, to 


create and procreate, to become a lover and a 
friend. If only we were thrilled and awed by 


_the god-like possibilities of freedom in every 


child, we should, perhaps, not be so fascinated 
by abstract concepts like ‘ democracy ’, ‘ liberty ’, 
and so on. We should, perhaps, not be quite so 
ready to wipe out all life for the sake of one of 
its freedoms. Anyway, this is what the Christ- 
mas stories stress: wise is the man who rejoices 
in nothing more than in the beginning of a new 
life, the birth of a child—who loves life. 

This is the song Jesus will take up. Or, rather, 
the Christmas stories are an interpretation of 
Jesus’s song: ‘I am your friend who lives by 
your faithfulness and dies when you betray him. 
As your friend, I am the beginning of your life. 
I am your bread, your wine, your light, your 
resurrection. And he who sees me as such a 
friend, has seen God. And blessed he who is not 
offended, who does not expect more’. 


Too Late 

The rich man—in Jesus’s parable—did not 
realize how much he depended on the beggar 
outside his gate for the water of life, the spice 
of life. He realized when it was too late that 
there was nothing else that could have been done 
for him; not even if one rose from the dead. 
God had sat at his gate: he had not recognized 
him. And there is no other God. 

To ‘love God’, to ‘love Jesus’, as the New 
Testament puts it, is to love my neighbours and 
my enemies as the disciples loved Jesus and he 
them. It is the desire to be loved as they and he 
wanted to be loved. To hope, in the New Testa- 
ment sense of the word ‘hope’, is to begin to 
realize that our neighbour—or our enemy—is 
our Messiah; that apart from our fellow men 
we have no Messiah, no hope. To hope is to 
begin to understand that.my neighbour—and 
my enemy—has every right to expect me to be 
his Messiah, his hope. (I hope when I would 
rather have my heart broken by the knowledge 
that I am failing and that my neighbour fails 
me, than to give up that hope.) To ‘believe in 
God’, that is to believe Jesus, is to meet others 
as he met_them: as God and beggar, utterly 
responsible, utterly in need of response. 


How did the Disciples Know ? 

How to know that such an attitude is feas- 
ible? How did the disciples know? How 
Abraham? Moses? How Dr. Schweitzer? 
Caiaphas and Pilate may have been right after 
all: most politicians still think so, and so do we 
who vote for them. ‘ Follow me’, comes the 
voice of my neighbour, the voice of God, And I 
have to decide whether to listen to that voice 
or whether I would rather wait for another. 

And the decision is one of hope and love and 
joy. Only what I follow in hope, love and joy 
can be my God. In a way—and this is the 


paradox of life mid of love—we can fr Pe 
decision only when everything has been decided — ce ue 
already : when I love, when I cannot help lov- Bs 
ing: when I am fascinated, captivated, teased by 
Jesus’s words and by my fellow men. a 

I follow Jesus, who said such graceful things 
about his God, when—in the light of his words 
—TI cannot help seeing my neighbour in all his an 
glory and pathos: as the Word made flesh, as 4 
the flesh through which a God speaks. I believe 
Jesus when, in the light of his experience and 
his hope, I can no longer help loving my neigh- 
bour—or my enemy—and expecting great things 
from him, because 


im Ss 
Py 


. he is all radiant and ruddy 
distinguished among ten thousand. 
His speech is most sweet, 
and he is altogether desirable. 


—Third Programme 


David Hume 


(concluded from page 1104) 


years of tory ascendancy, was the standard 
History of England; and the whigs, driven back 
on their citadel of Holland House, knew their 
enemy. It was after reading Hume that Charles 
James Fox began and Sir James Mackintosh 
completed their rival whig versions of the 
Glorious Revolution, in order to correct ‘ the 
false impression which that great historian’s 
partiality might have left on the mind of his 
readers’. But even Fox and Mackintosh had to 
follow where Hume led; they used the archives 
which he had discovered, and they accepted, 
however reluctantly, the conclusions which he 
and Dalrymple had established. Finally the 
greatest of all the Holland House historians set 
out deliberately to break, and did break, the spell 
of Hume. ‘Hume’, wrote Macaulay, ‘is an 
accomplished advocate’ who ‘without posi- 
tively asserting much more than he can prove’ 
contrived to build up, by selective emphasis, a 
partisan case: he, Macaulay, had ‘a more just 
conception of history ...’. Like Hume, Macau- 
lay thought of himself as impartial. But even 
Macaulay, that marvellously accomplished 
advocate, who was so. skilful in selective em- 
phasis, did not seek to set up again the ‘ ridicu- 
lous’ whig conception of the eighteenth century. 
That had been shattered, with philosophic 
elegance, by the most elegant of British philoso- 
phers, temporarily turned historian, David 
Hume.—Third Programme 


The Inscription 


In a corner agile dreaming 

turns around a small white dress. 
In the meadows skies abandoned 
cleanse with snow the wilderness. 


Tenderly and with much looking, 
children wait and know no fear. 
Tenderly and with the summer 
comes the greenness still and dear. 


By the light of those beginnings 

burn the later Jamps, and long 

into the night are seen the signs 

of happiness. And germs of song. 
Dwicut SMITH 


|COVENTRY 


“1120. 


a an enchanting tgpell’ 
on a magic isle 


JERSEY casts its spell the moment you 
arrive. At the wave of a hand, you are in 


a holiday paradise . . . 21 magnificent 
bays, with the thrills of surfing and 


_water-skiing. The mystic of moonlight 
drives, cabarets, dancing and theatres. 


With officially-approved Hotels and 


’. Guest Houses, luxury shops, the magic 


of JERSEY transforms dreams into a 
‘neyer-to-be-forgotten’ holiday.. 
No passport or currency problems. Early 


~~ “er late holidays are cheaper 


Travel British Railways, . 
_ fly BEA or Jersey Airlines 


_ Write for FREE illustrated literature to 


TOURISM INFORMATION CENTRE 
BOX105 ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
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Enjoy the Rolls-Royce prop 
jet comfort of the new 
Handley PageDart Herald 


*Off peak fare from 
Bournemouth. 


, 


(Christchurch 1035) 
ER tae 


EXET 
(E> eter 67939) 
MANCHESTER 


(Mercury 4363) Free timetable from 


Jersey Airlines at any 
(Tollbar. 2211). of the above airports 
SOUTHAMPTON Dor your travel agent. 


ce (Eastleigh 3177) 


‘ 


‘| and no crowds. Unspoilt beaches, rugged 


offer 


Illustrated leaflet from Information Centre, York me 


“Yorke, York: ake my monie; 
Of all the citties that I ever see, 
For merry pastime and companie, 
Except the cittie of London.’’ 
—Wm. Elderton, 1584 


# and York still has much to 

for anyone’s money— 

medieval city walls, guildhalls, 

abbey and churches; the famous 

Railway and Castle Museums; 

the incomparable Minster; all. 
the amenities of a modern city; 
an ideal centre for the moors 

and dales. 


iC 


Channel Islands 


An easy air journey, a friendly welcome 


scenery and interesting local history. 
These with a sunny, equable climate, 
Particularly favourable in early summer 
and autumn make wonderful holidays for 


old aad young. 


Write States of Alderney for illustrated 
Guide with map, 1/6 post free. 


92A Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 
J 


THE GREATEST VALUE... 
THE FINEST. CRAFT ON THE 


NORFOLK 


=== BROADS 


; Holidays afloat and ashore 
this 100 page Hoseasons, with 42 boatyards 
colour magazine throughout Broadland, offer 
showing 650 craft you a luxury choice of more 
and bungalows plus than 650 Holiday Hire Motor 
maps, events, etc Cruisers, Yachts, Aux. 
4 jokin Yachts, Houseboats, Sea and 
Riverside Bungalows. 
NOVICES WELCOMED 
Only Hoseasons guarantee 
**Rain Free”’ holidays i in April 
and May. If it rains we pay 
for you. 
Write today for this FREE 
and post-free magazine. 


“STAKE MORE CARE OF YOU: 
Tel. Lowestoft 4136 


The sign of a perfect holiday in 


_ Britain 


\ comfort wi styl b with ; 
Wallace Arnold 


THE BEST OF BRITAIN By the largest Coaching Organization in the country. 
See this year’s wonderful selection of fully inclusive, skilfully planned 


holidays —from 4 to 14 days in 


the comfort of luxury coaches with an 


_.. . excellent “driver/courier service, and ‘superb accommodation—at prices 


everyone can afford. 
Selection from 1962 Programme 


DAYS GNS. 
7 ROYAL SCOTTISH ee 

HIGHLANDS 24 
7 WYE VALLEY & NORTH 

WALES 24 
7 GLORIOUS DEVON & - 
~_LAND’S END 234 
7 CORNISH RIVIERA & 

"ST. IVES 231 

9 ISLE OF SKYE & 

ENGLISH LAKES 33 


THE PICK OF THE CONTINENT, TOO 


A sparkling selection of new and exciti 


DAYS. GNS. 
10 SCENIC SCOTLAND & 
JOHN O’GROATS 36 
10 CORNISH RIVIERA & 
‘ SCILLY ISLES 34 
10 SOUTHERN IRELAND , 
(By Air) 42 
12 ORKNEY ISLES & 
BONNIE SCOTLAND 42 
14 TREASURES OF 
BRITAIN 48 


ng ‘scenic touring’ or ‘leisure centred’ 


holidays abroad, by coach and air to exotic resorts with specially selected hotels. 
Just two examples — 8 COUNTRIES — scenic touring, 12 days 494 gns. 


SWITZERLAND —cx 


WALLACE ARNO 


entred, 12 days 334 gns. 
LD TOURS LTD. 


® curour 8 Park Lane, Croydon. Tel: CROydon 7255 : 
a 53 Corn Exchange, Leeds 1. Tel: Leeds 30691. ~ 1 
= AND POST 152 Alexandra Road, Manchester 16. Tel : Moss Side 2402 P| 
a tonay (Write to nearest address for FREE British Holiday Brochure). : 
: ~ NAME 2) 52ers ble calat nln an dos eae s 
- ADDRESS. 22 2) 5 ae eco 
3 —< : 


‘ a “ z 
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“MORE TRAVEL AND eee eee ON PAGES 1118, 


OO OO I I Oe el Sr a eee 


1122, ee 


> 


»  GUIDE’TO GOOD HOTELS — 


|. Exceptional hospitality from Lands End to John. 0’ Groats 
recommended by ‘'the folk who’ ve arnaly: stayed : 


| ations on Barrow Boys and Windmill Girls, The smallest 
~ Guide to the Greatest City. 2/6., post and packing 6d. 


= 


L128 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS 


~ suit all pockets, local amenities, places welcoming dogs” 


ed a: 4 
acta Sick (28 1961 


Poa hee 


FARMS, HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


Unique shang of recommended Holida Hotels, 
Farms, etc., on and off the beaten track round Britain 
coast and countryside. Fully descriptive, with tariffs to 


and children, friendly halts for bed and Dishes The 
1962 edition costs 3/6., post and packing ode : 


” 


there."" 5s. post free, y.” 


COUNTRY COUSINS’ GUIDE TO LONDON 


Where to Dine, Drink, Dance and Dally, with some dissert- 


All three Guides sent for 10s, post free. : 


‘Victor L. Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay 


? The ideal resort for a truly — 
* wonderful holiday! Golden 
sands... . beautiful ‘gardens : 
3 elegant boulevards - 
Lots of evening sntertainieds . 
Excellent accommodation to 
suit every holiday budget. 


IMlustrated Guide 6d. Post Free 
B. K. MORTON, TOWN HALL, 
SOUTHPORT. ~— 


Holiday and Travel literature is | 
available from most of the adver- }| 
tisers on this page. For convenience, 
and to save time in writing to each | 
address you can send a note to The | 
Listener (Holiday Advertisements), 
35 . Marylebone High Street, 
Lathan, W.1, mentioning the | — 
advertisements which interest you. | 


(Please remember to enclose a. remittance 
to cover the cost of the brochure when 
this is requested in the advertisement) ; 


CANAL | 
HOLIDAYS | 
New 4-berth, self-drive motor || 
cruisers from £14-£49 per week. |) 


Hot showers, Refrigerators. — 
Start and finishing at Aylesbury || 


or one way weekly cruise to |} 
“Oxford or Market Harborough. || 
Send 6d, forillustratedBrochute.. 
AYLESBURY BOAT CO. LTD. 
9CANALBASIN, AYLESBURY, BUCK: 4 
Telephone: Aylesbury 2209 
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Pine Small Astronomical Telescopes 


THE GENERAL IDEA of af astronomical observ-_ 


_atory is of a vast domed structure, housing a 
‘telescope powerful enough to photograph 
objects hundreds of millions of light-years away. 
This is a reasonably accurate picture of a great 
professional observatory. The largest telescope 
so far built is the 200-inch reflector at Palomar, 
“in the United States; the most distant object 
recorded, the galaxy 3C—295 in the constel- 
- lation of Bodtes, is something like 


£5 9100,000;000 light-years. away, 

‘and is receding at almost half the 

“speed. of light. . 
Professional astronomers are 


naturally concerned mainly with 
_ studies of the universe as a whole, 
‘and large telescopes such as the 
Palomar reflector are seldom 
directed at our near neighbours of 
the Solar System, the Moon and 
planets. Indeed, it is only very 
recently, with the development of 
~ rocketry, that lunar and planetary 
research has started to come back 
into the official programmes. This 
‘has meant that the amateur has 
had a definite part to play, and 
- the amateur astronomer can do 
' valuable work—always provided, I 
would add, that he recognizes his 
limitations. 
The logical first step to be taken 
by the beginner is to learn the 
various constellations. No equip- 
ment is needed for this other than a star-map 
and plenty of patience. Once the main groups 
have been identified, they may be used as 
“pointers” for the rest, and a little practice will 
work wonders; it does not take more than a 
week or two to become at least reasonably 
familiar with the night sky. Winter is, moreover, 
a good time to start, since Orion and its 
brilliant retinue are at their best. 
A telescope is of course highly desirable if 
astronomy is to become anything more than a 
casual interest, and this is often where 
' difficulties begin. The unfortunate fact is that 
“astronomical telescopes are not cheap, and it is 

bad policy"¢o spend money on a very small 
instrument. A hand-held telescope, for example, 
will not be nearly so effective as good binoculars. 

For proper observing it is essential to have a 
telescope which will give reasonable magnifica- 

_ tion. Telescopes are of two types; refractors, in 
: _ which the light is collected by a lens termed an 
- object-glass, and reflectors, in which the light- 
collection is done by a parabolic mirror. 
peers y speaking the refractor should have an 
pject-glass at least 3 inches in diameter, while 
minimum size for a reflector mirror should 
inches. Smaller telescopes will give pretty 
s of star-fields, various stellar objects, and 
craters of the Moon, but are hardly adequate 


The ‘ run-off ’ 
was in one piece, and moved on rails. It has now been revised, so that the new 
shed is in two parts which run back on rails in opposite directions, leaving the 
telescope in the middle 


5 snch refractor will cost 
"ric ted with a raly good 


Syer Aceh ECK AM O.ORE 


mount the cost may be as much as £50. The 
price of a 6-inch reflector is comparable. This 
represents a considerable outlay (though it 
must be borne in mind that the costs of upkeep 
are virtually nil for the refractor, and small only 
for the reflector, since the mirrors need not be 
attended to very often). Second-hand telescopes 
are not so common as they used to be, doubtless 
because of the increasing popular interest in 


shed which formerly coyered Patrick Moore’s 12-5-inch reflector. It 


astronomy, but they can be obtained now and 
then. at low cost. 

A word of warning is necessary here. A second- 
hand reflector, particularly, may not be so good 
as it looks at first- sight. If the mirror is poor, 
the performance also will be poor, and the 
only course will be to have the mirror drastically 
modified—which again increases the cost con- 
siderably. The solution here is to have the 
mirror optically tested before purchase. The 
same holds good for the object-glass of a 
refractor, though bad object-glasses are probably 
less common than bad mirrors. 

Equally important, perhaps, is the question of 
mountings. Stability is not only desirable but 
is absolutely essential—which is why any 
attempt at holding the telescope by hand is 
doomed to failure from the outset. Many small 
refractors are sold upon the pillar-and-claw 
mount, which means that the telescope has to 
be set up upon a table. I have nicknamed the 
pillar-and-claw the ‘blancmange mount’, for 
reasons which will be obvious to anyone who 
has tried to use it. The slightest shaking will 
make the Moon or a star jerk about wildly in 
the field of view, and it will be hopeless to 
obtain proper observations. Fortunately there 
is generally no difficulty in removing the claw 
and transferring the telescope, on its pillar, to 
a tripod. This is superior in every way, but it 
must of course be solid, so that there is no 
appreciable shaking. 


If the telescope is freely movable in every 
direction, set on a pillar in this way, the mount- 
ing is of the altazimuth type. It is convenient, 
and needs no setting whatsoever, but it has 
marked disadvantages. As the Earth rotates, 
celestial objects seem to move across the sky 
from east to west (movement in azimuth), 
while their altitude also changes constantly. 
When a reasonably high magnification is used, 
the field of telescope is naturally 
small, and the diurnal motion of 
the sky becomes painfully evident, 
so that the star seems to drift 
quickly across the field and dis- 
appear from sight. The telescope 
must be constantly moved so as 
to keep the object in view. With 
an altazimuth there must be two 
corrections—one in azimuth, the 
other in altitude—which is 
extremely awkward. 

The difficulty is overcome by 
means of the equatorial mount, in 
which the main axis is pointed 
toward the pole of the sky, and is 
therefore parallel to the Earth’s 
axis of rotation. Azimuth must 
still be allowed for, but the 
altitude changes will look after 
themselves, and the procedure is 
very much more conyenient. If the 
telescope is driven by a clock drive, 
the star will remain in the field of 
view once the telescope has been 
clamped and the motor started. All large tele- 
scopes are equatorially mounted, and indeed 
could not be properly used otherwise. 

An equatorial mount naturally increases the 
cost Of a telescope, particularly if fitted with 
clock drive, but for the beginner’s 3-inch 
refractor or 6-inch reflector it # by no means 
essential. Moreover, it means that the telescope 
will be hard to. move about; the weight will be 
increased, and each time the telescope is shifted 
it has to be re-set, or the advantages of the 
equatorial will be lost. Generally speaking, any 
refractor with an object-glass larger than 4 
inches in diameter must be regarded as non- 
portable. With a reflector the limit is about 6 
inches for a Newtonian, though instruments on 
the Cassegrain principle are shorter, and the 
limit for portability is 8 inches or so. 

If the telescope is to remain in a fixed 
position, perhaps mounted on a concrete pillar, 
it will have to be covered up when not in use. 
Car covers may be pressed into service, but an 
observatory is clearly better. The form need 
not be that of a dome; there is much to be 
said in favour of the run-off shed. The 12.5- 
inch reflector at my own observatory in East 
Grinstead is covered by a shed mounted on 
rails. The shed ‘is built in two parts, and when 
the telescope is to be used the two sections of 
the shed are rolled back in opposite directions, 
leaving the telescope in the open. During winter 
observing has therefore to be a chilly process, 
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_ miles of clean sand, splendid 


This modernised and well appointed 
hotel with a sea-side setting faces the 
nearby beach and looks across the 
Moray Firth on Scotland’s sunny 
Riviera coast. Every comfort. 62 Bed- 
rooms. Sun-Lounge. T.V. Garage. 
Private lock-ups. Fully licensed. Local 
amenities include GOLF, TENNIS, 
ANGLING, BOWLING, BATHING. 


s Delightful climate. 
OPEN EASTER TO. OCTOBER 
Telephone Nairn 3381 


You'll be made very welcome during 
NAIRN GOLF WEEK 6th TO 12th MAY 


ROYAL: MARINE HOTEL 


RR ES ES ee SE Tea | 


FORRES MORAY © 


With a delightful setting facing the 
golf course, this splendidly appointed 
hotel provides every comfort includ- 
ing private baths and private suites. 
Sports and recreational facilities 
available include GOLF, ANGLING, 
PONY TREKKING, TENNIS, PUTTING, _ 
DANCING IN BALLROOM. DINGHY 
SAILING & WATER SKI-ING_ IN 
FINDHORN BAY 


A.A. R.A.C.  R.S.A.C, “FULLY LICENSED 
Tel. Forres 364. Open Easter/October ~ 


: _ SUNNIEST AND DRIEST PLACE IN 
re @ BRITAIN IN. SPRING AND AUTUMN 


hs : 5 Escorted ‘tonvs. & to i 
‘THE HOLY LAND 


visiting 


ISRAEL 214- gns., and. ATHENS, 


193 gns., both 17 days. 
Again pues BOAC, BEA and regular 


_ airlines. 
_ EGYPT and THE NILE: 
CAIRO 15 day holiday...,.............. 129 gns, 


Upper & Lower EGYPT tour.,.....188 gns. 
EGYPT tour with ABU SIMBEL 199 gns. 


Departures by BOAC, — 


Full particulars from: 
HOLY LAND TOURS LIMITED, 
ad Coventry Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 


RUSACKS” HOTEL 


GOLF? 
* TENNIS? 
BATHING? 
~ DANCING? 
FISHING? 


Whatever your choice 


RUSACKS 


TROSSACHS 
Hotel . 


In the heart 


Trossachs 


Distinctive in appearance, in setting 
and in every phase of its service, the 
hotel, one of Scotland’s finest, offers 
amenities and attractions that will 
satisfy the most exacting demands. 


‘PONY TREKKING, DINGHY SAILING, 
WATER SKI-ING, ANGLING, TENNIS, 


of the lovely 


Ireland 


_ friendly welcome from 
everyone. And excellent 


offers the complete 
family holiday. 


Write Resident Manager fork 
Brochure and Tariff or 
Telephone St. Andrews 21. 


ST. ANDREWS 


FULLY LICENSED 


GOLF (Callander), BILLIARDS, 
~ DANCING. 


OPEN EASTER/OCTR. 
Telephone Trossachs 32 


TROSSACHS 


PERTHSHIRE 


P CRUISE WAY 
to Sunny MADEIRA 


TENERIFFE 
LAS PALMAS 
“CASABLANCA _ 
TANCIER 
LISBON 


‘A choice of ¥ 


winter holidays 
from December to 
April. Travel on 


Come for a memorable holiday to 


ELGIN 


Situated in the picturesque 
Laich of Moray—the Garden 
of Scotland 
A thriving, busy, market town 


offering every facility for holiday 
makers of all ages. 


Send a postcard to the 
“TOWN CLERK, ELGIN 
for Illustrated Guide and information 
regarding available accommodation. 


SHE ene friendly 


Zw NORTHERN 


It’s gay and relaxing wherever 
you go in this happy, carefree 
country. Glorious resorts, 


scenic tours and a 


value for money. 
FREE ! 152 PAGE 


_ COLOUR GUIDE Send P.C. to Dept. 20A 


Northern Ireland Tourist Board, Belfast | 


Travel by sea from Liverpool, Glasgow or ~ 


Ardrossan. It’s cheaper mid-week. 
~ Consult your travel agent. 


INVERNESS 
HOLIDAY ? 


CENTRE FOR SCOTLAND'S 


FINEST SCENERY, MOUNTAINS, - 


LOCHS (including famous Loch Ness). 
Rivers 
Heather 
Moorland 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. ~ 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND SPORT 
including 
some of Britain's finest fishings 
FOR yd 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


Write— 


Town Clerk, Dept. 5/T.B., Inverness 
FISHING 
RIDING 


~ 300 pages 
[hi 'ss€ tne 
county by county, 1,700 farm 
houses, country cottages and 
country guest houses, caravans, 


furnished accommodation and 
children’s holidays; illustrated 
throughout. 


For the ideal country holiday at 
moderate rates send today for the 
1962 Farm Holiday Guide. Price 
3/6 (postage 9d. extra). 


Dept. L, Farm Holiday Guide, 
18 High Street, Paisley 


The Best of Country Fare : 


t 


SHOOTING — 


More than. 


the Transatlantic 
Cruise Liner ARKADIA and enjoy | 

gracious living from as little as £80. 
We can reserve hotels at any port of 


call. Send for illustrated brochure now. 


Q. Ss. S. ARKADIA (20,650 gross eet 
Sails from Southampton every 13 days 


GREEK LINE 


(DEPT.M97) 28 PICCADILLY‘LONDON 'W.1 
i> Telephone: REGent 4141 — 


Holiday and Travel literature is 
available from most of the adver- 
tisers on this page. For convenience, 
and to save time in writing to each 
address you can senda note to The 
Listener (Holiday Advertisements), 
35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1, mentioning the | 
advertisements which interest you. 


(Please remember to enclose a remittance 
to cover the cost of the brochure when 
this is rane’ in the advertisement) 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY. SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 1118, PSiys 


a 


fecyrr, LEBANON, eS ake 
JISTANBUL, LEBANON, JORDAN | 


De Duke ‘Nile ‘Cruise. :..5 54.2: 212 gns. 


GERrard 7524 (16 lines) & Local Agents. 


_Middle East Tour and 


1127, Fi28> TRE 1132. 


LEISURELY TOURS 


In this world of. rushed tours 
some people do prefer a 
more leisurely tour 


A FASCINATING PROGRAMME 
Mexico, Land of the Mayas and Aztecs | 
Japan—Hong Kong—Bangkok—Angkor : 

Morocco, beyond the Atlas Mts. 

Moorish Spain & South Portugal 

Ideal Fortnight in Portugal 
Egypt and the Nile Cruise 
Syria — Lebanon—Holy Land 
Prague — Vienna — Budapest 

Swiss Mountains & Lakes 

Venice & the Dolomites 

Italy, the Perfect Way» 

_ Greece~& the Islands 
Japan in Springtime — 
Greece& Macedonia © 

— Sicily in Spring 
_ Alpine Flowers 
~Scandinavia 

(from 84 gns.) 
Ask for Brochure * De 


LAMMIN TOURS 


ETD: 
67, “Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
Tel.: MAI 4321 and 7898 (or Agents) 


OSs. 


INCLUSIVE HOLIDAYS ci 95 


Departures by airand sea 


2 to 8 weeks tours (Escorted & In tates a haha 
New York; Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Boston, 
Miami, Denver, Salt Lake City, New Orleans, Santa Fe & 
Indian Pueblos, Las Vegas, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Tijuana (Mexico), San Francisco, Yosemite 
‘Park, Seattle (1962 World's Fair), Victoria, Vancouver, 
Canadian Rockies, pC. 

Falls, Montreal, : 
Toronto, 
Ottawa, 

etc. . 


BERMUDA|& BAHA 
2 WEEKS = gl aaa 
from via BOAC and Cunard Eagle te44° 


Bermuda, Bahamas, Jamaica, - 
Antigua, Trinidad, Tobago, 
GNS. Leeward and Windward Islands. — 


| Personalised. Holidays Leave any day—stay 


as long as you wish. Choose from wide 


SO MIDDLE eA 


xt Lebanon — Holy Land rade i. 


ie 


<a East Air Cruise 
with EASTER in JERUSALEM 

NILE aE CRUISE 16] 
2 weeks halide ‘ 

cee TEBANON from. 129 

For Sota Radia! sihet phos cents of j 


- HOULDER BROS. & CO. LD. < 


52/54 Leadenhall St., London EC3 
(Roy 2020) and branches ~ 
—or see your travel agent — 
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no a ae red observatory does 
1elp much, since it cannot be heated— 
a wise the warm air inside the observatory 
‘a tans so much turbulence that seeing and 
_ definition’ will be ruined. (This is also why it 
pau: hopeless to try to use any astronomical tele- 
__ scope from indoors, by directing it through an 
~ open window. The oft-described ‘roof-top 
observatory’ is also most inefficient. 


Choice of Eye-pieces 
‘The choice of eye-pieces is of vital im- 
portance, since trying to use a good telescope 
‘with a poor eye-piece is rather like trying to 
‘use a good record-player with a bad needle. In 
theory, at least, all eye-pieces are interchange- 
able, so that any eye-piece may be used with 
any telescope, but there are obvious limitations. 
_ A common beginners’ fault is to try to use too 
high a magnification. This means that the 
resulting image is hopelessly faint, and there 
is moreover a fatal lack of definition. It is better 
not to tolerate the slightest blurring; a smaller, 
sharp image is always far better than a blown- 
up, hazy picture. A magnification of 100 on a 
3-inch refractor is usually satisfactory, though 
a lower power is desirable for objects such as 
star-clusters and the Milky Way. 

The photographs published in books and 
articles are, in a way, slightly misleading to the 
beginner, who may expect to see—say—Saturn 
looking the size of an orange. In fact the 

_ pietures are smaller than sometimes expected, 
but practice means everything; the more you 
look, the more you will see. 
Let us suppose that our beginner has acquired 
a small telescope, such as a 3-inch refractor, 
and is ready to begin observation. What is he 
to look at? The obvious first choice is the Sun, 
but great caution is necessary here: if the 
Sun’s light and heat is focused on to the 
observer’s eye, even for a second, the results will 
be disastrous, and will probably result in 
permanent blindness. The dark caps, which, it 
is said, may be fitted over the eye-piece for 
direct solar views are highly dangerous, and 
should never be used; they afford inadequate 
protection at best, and are always liable to 
erack or splinter. without warning. To observe 
the Sun, the telescope should first be directed 
at the solar disk, an opaque cap being placed 
‘over the object-glass. Then remove the cap, 
and project the Sun’s image on to a white paper 
er card screen. If this is done, the picture will 
be satisfactory, and any sunspots which may 
happen to be on view will be clearly seen. The 
temptation “to have ‘just one quick look’ by 
_ direct vision should always be resisted, even 
a when the Sun is masked by fog or mist and 
looks deceptively harmless. 
‘In the case of the Moon there is no danger 
: Siva, even though the observer’s eye may be 
temporarily dazzled. Curiously enough, full 
n is the worst time to start lunar observa- 
; the craters lack shadow, and details are 
n the general glare. Far better views are 
i when the Moon is crescent or half, 
the craters along the terminator (the 
ary between light and darkness) are filled 

dow, and appear very prominently. 
Lis, not difficult to learn one’s way 
anar maps may be obtained quite 


togéthe 
was however shown 


* programme, viewers were asked to co-operate in finding 
. y with a rough sketch and the observer’s name and address, 
y in the south-east area 
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cheaply, but it is worth noting that the 
appearance changes strikingly from night to 
night. For instance the large crater Eratosthenes, 
at one end of the Apennine mountain chain, is 
a splendid object when near the terminator; 
but at full moon, when the sun is shining 
straight down upon it and there are no shadows, 
it appears as a confused medley of light patches 
and streaks, so that the unpractised observer 
may have trouble in identifying it at all. 

During the winter of 1961-62 there are no 
planets favourably visible. Jupiter and Saturn 
are still evening objects, and may be seen 
rather low in the south-west after sunset; 
Jupiter, the eastern of the two, is by far the 
brighter. Unfortunately, both planets set not 
long after the Sun, and will not be even reason- 
ably well placed again until next summer. Mars 
is out of view, on the far side of the Sun, and 
Venus also is badly placed, though for much of 
1962 it will be a splendid evening star, so that 
its changing phase will be excellently seen with 
a small telescope. 

Stellar objects are, on the contrary, very 
plentiful. A good first step is to use a low 
magnification (say 30 diameters) to scan the 


MIZAR 
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Position of Mizar, the famous double star in the 
Great Bear—a splendid object for a small telescope 


Milky Way with its rich star-fields. Then there 
are various star-clusters; pride of place goes to 
the Pleiades or Seven Sisters, in Taurus, in 
which the telescope will at once reveal many 
extra ‘ sisters ’.* The Hyades, round Aldebaran, 
are more scattered, and the lowest available mag- 
nification should be used, so that the field of 
view is made as large as possible. Look also at 
the Sword-Handle in Perseus, not far from the 
W of Cassiopeia, which consists of two separate 
clusters in the same field. Between the two 
clusters lies a faint reddish star; this may be 
seen with a 3-inch refractor. 

Different in character is the Sword of Orion, 
below the three bright stars which make up the 
Hunter’s Belt. This is a gaseous nebula, and is 
particularly important to astronomers because 
it seems to be one of the numerous regions in 
which fresh stars are being born out of inter- 
stellar material. In the nebula lies the famous 
multiple star, Theta Orionis, commonly nick- 
named the Trapezium; all four main stars are 
easy objects with a moderate power. 

Double stars also are common. One of the 
most spectacular is Mizar, the second star in 
the tail of the Great Bear (or the handle of the 
Plough). Alcor, the faint star close to Mizar, 
is easily visible with the naked eye on a clear 
night; our small telescope will reveal that Mizar 
itself is made up of two, while between this 
pair and Alcor lies yet another faint star. Castor, 
the senior but fainter member of the Twins 
(Castor and Pollux) is another fine double, 
though less easy to separate with a low mag- 
nification. The Pole Star, Polaris, has a faint 
companion which may be glimpsed with a 
2-inch refractor, and:is easy with a 3-inch. These 


. 


are only a few of oe many ee stars = visible 
in the winter sky. 

It is also true to say that useful Gerona 
work may be carried out with a small telescope. 
A 3-inch refractor is barely adequate for lunar 
studies, and is of very limited use on the planets, 
but telescopic variable stars are well shown, and 
observations of long-period and irregular stars 
are of great value. A more detailed star-map is 
of course needed, together with a good know- 
ledge of the sky, but anyone who is anxious 
to make himself (or herself) useful will find a 
rich field of opportunity here. 

It may often happen that the beginner is 
disinclined to spend £30 or so on a telescopes, 
and is unable to find anything suitable second- 
hand. In this case it is always worth making a 
start by constructing a small refractor out of 
cheap lenses and cardboard tubes. The lenses 
may be obtained from various opticians’ shops, 
though again they are less common than 
formerly and some hunting may have to be 
carried out: the object-glass should be 14 to 2 
inches across, with a focal length of about 2 feet, 
and the eyepiece lens smaller and with a shorter 
focal length. (Jewellers’ eyepieces will often serve 
here.) The eyepiece tube should slide in and out 
of the object-glass tube, to allow for focusing, 
and the whole instrument should be mounted, 
preferably upon a wooden tripod. The construc- 
tion is easy enough once the lenses have been 
obtained. Since the object-glass will certainly be 
of poor quality by astronomical standards, the 
results will be imperfect; there will be cox- 
siderable false colour, and the field of view will 
be inconveniently small. Nevertheless, such an 
instrument will be far better than nothing at all. 

Lens-grinding is beyond any but the very 
experienced amateur with proper facilities, and 
if the would-be observer wants, say, a 3-inch 
refractor he has no alternative but to buy it. 
Mirror-making, however, is a different matter, 
and anyone who has enough patience, together 
with reasonable skill, can make a_ perfectly 
serviceable 6-inch or even 8-inch mirror. The 
mounting is a sheer problem of mechanics. The 
main requirement is that it should be firm, so 
that shaking of the telescope is eliminated as far 
as possible. The tube may be square and 
wooden; there need not even be a solid tube at 
all, since for reflectors the skeleton form of tube 
is quite satisfactory. 


Joining a Society 

Lastly, it is always worth while for the 
beginner to join some society. Many towns have 
their own local societies, and on a national basis 
there is the British Astronomical Association, 
which is predominantly amateur. In this way 
the newcomer to astronomy- will meet others 
with interests similar to his own, and will be 
able to compare his observations with those made 
by others. 

In any case there is always a tremendous 
amount of enjoyment to be gained from making 
a hobby out of astronomy; the skies are always 
changing, and there is always something new to 
see. Moreover, astronomy is one of the few 
sciences where the amateur is still able to con- 
tribute something of value, even if he has had 
limited technical training and can use only rela- 


tively modest equipment. 
—Based on the Television programme of December 20 


out how many stars in the Pleiades were ogra | ge to the unaided eye on a Clear night. 
were to be sent, ona postcard, to ‘ 
since the regions were broadcasting an international ootball match, and in order that the experiment 
can cover all Britain it has been extended for an extra month.—P.M. 


he Sky at Night, B.B.C. Television Centre, 


- Wuutte Most of the art we see in London nowa- 
days is the product of subtle and complex 
equations, every now and then-we find an 
exhibition such as Alan Lowndes’s, at the Crane 
Kalman Gallery, which causes us to think in 
terms of plain, four-square painting, and the 
critic begins to reach for a word 

\ like ‘integrity’. Once these pictures, 
mostly concerned with life in the back- 
~ streets of Stockport, begin to hold the 

- ,attention, that initial response is seen to 
be altogether too simple an estimation, 
not least in the assumption that the 
‘ plain-speaking’ man, or the artist 
who chooses to represent pictorially a 
‘plain-speaking’ society, is the only 
_one with integrity. The artist working 
in a realist style like Lowndes has a 
peculiar problem in that he has to 
check his aesthetics with a reality 
which we can_check on too: he must 
not lose or forget the original impulses 

which made him want to paint rather 
than photograph his environment: he 
“must continually be on the look out 

_. against being caught between learning 

_. to be too clever and developing a 

_ simulated simplicity. 

Lowndes has so far managed to 
tackle his problems one at a time, and 
shows every sign of _pursuing his own 
way doggedly. His paint quality re- 

_ mains consistent in its  scrabbled 

__ textures, so that two pictures six years 
apart could not be distinguished on 
surface values alone. He uses colour to 
intensify the mood over all the picture; 

_ areas are separated more by line than 

-. tone. The movement and vivacity of 

_ his, figures comes from their activities 

being related to one another in the 
literal sense rather than their being 

* aesthetically disposed around the 

picture; furthermore his good humour is less 

expressed by quaintness or whimsicality than by 
constructive observation, such as the people in 

-*Mealhouse Brow’ who choose to walk up the 

middle of the road rather than on the pavement. 

_- In front of Max Chapman’s collages noyées 
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he may explore and exhibit the subtleties of his 
_ particular working method, as a gardener might 
experiment to discover variety in a favourite 
species instead of pursuing a single ideal bloom. 
_ The paper collage foundation of his-pictures is 
partly modelled into relief which is then literally - 
“drowned’ by very liquid washes of paint; 
a these aqueous veils disclose as much as’ they 
hide, for they gather thickly into the channels 
and crevices already explored by the artist’s 
fingers. The close analogy with the workings of 
nature is upheld by the feeling of there being 

ae. sky above and ground below and light radiating 
from the mists ,in these pictures; but ambiguity 
. < ‘is introduced by the colouring of the richer and 


at the New Vision Centre one is aware that the 
_ artist has simplified his aesthetic problems so that ~ 


Round the Lo ndon Art:? | 
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more sombre of them, a colouring not so much 


suggestive of night as of more faery situations. 
Elegance of method and of intended effect is 
visible in the work of Nasser Assar at the 


Lincoln Gallery. We are. informed in the cata- 


logue that Persian writing, from which inspira- A 


tion these paintings obviously spring, often. 


follows its own esoteric laws in pursuit of 


beauty to the point where even experts cannot. 
decipher the words; unlike the more familiar ~ 


calligraphy of the Chinese where, I believe, 
precision and legibility are of paramount im- 
portance. This, if I have got it right, helps to 
explain a subtle distinction between Assar’s 
paintings and those by artists who base their 
painting-calligraphy on the Chinese model. 
Chinese brushwork makes things look easy, as 
skating looks easy, but at the same time retains 
the tensions lurking behind superlative skills; 
the flowing and very liquid gestural images in 
these pictures are relaxed to the point where 
chance takes over—some of them work very 
beautifully, some of them do not. At the same 
time they do combine the sensations of reflec- 
tion and gaiety of spirit which pleasantly dispose 
the viewer to linger with them. 

Denis Bowen’s recent graphic paintings, to 


be seen in a mixed exhibition at.the Molton 


Gallery, are certainly elegant, but they also have 


their bravura execution and without referen 


joined the sophisticated burnt offerings of Re 


-comprehensive work of reference on the su 


lished 4p the sine Eres ‘at 30s. Cavs ZS 


‘Vertical Images’ stand by the convictio 
to external phenomena. His paint runs on an 
merges with the smooth paper with a great sens: 
tivity to variety of texture, from sprayed 
_~ speckled mists of silver to the liqu ds 
treacle-like edges of dark, brown-blac im 
paint. Whatever Bowen owed Sik 
__Pollock’s drip-paintings in the past 
“ now been absorbed, and is here thrown 
‘up in purely Personal figments which 
_mark an advance “in ‘his, expressive. 
“powers. ~ 5 
_ In the same annoy: are two draw- 
ings by Bernard Cohen, which relate - 
to recent pictures like the one seen in 
the New London Situation. Shapes 
which in the paintings have a>clean 
edge, are, in these _ drawings, pushed — 
about and worked into by the rough _ 
instinctive gestures of the hand, and ~ 
thereby gain a force and a character ; 
which are subdued in the soft colouring — 
and precise delineation of the paint- x 
ings. Also to be noted here among a 
variety of prints, drawings, and score 
tures are two small stone parvinies Pea 
Buky Schwartz. i : 
Two groups of silk screen’ prints,~ # 
with the satisfying density of pigment — 
which this process provides, stand out _~ 
in a lively exhibition of lithographs, 7 
drawings, and small paintings at the — 
Paris Gallery. Mondrian and Vasarely — 
are both artists who wish to enhance — e 
- life. They first of all work on us by fs 
means of optical brilliance, but on the ES 
knife-edges of their gestalt . practices 
they balance contemplation and energy: 


pte 


“Mealhouse Brow’ (1961): from the exhibition of paintings by Alan The Seven Arts Gallery in its opening 
Lowndes at the Crane Kalman Gallery, 178 Brompton Road, S.W.3 exhibition also has a varied set of prints, — 


« 


including a wall of well-selected litho- e 
graphs by Marc Chagall. Of more unusual — : 


‘interest, however, are the engravings of Morandi: 25) 
. delicate, almost wisps of relationship between — 


landscape features or objects on a table, ie 
hold up to continued contemplation like wi oo 
conversations. ; . eae 
Delicacy and cheated ae ae a more : 
stringent control of technical means, ‘which 
might run away with a slacker temperament, are et 


visible in the gouaches of Rikko, which ha ve BRP ‘ 


¥ 
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vani at the Hanover. Gallery. The somewhat” 


given witty and alert expression ip thes collages ip 
of Baj, which stand out in a mixed show called, 
©D’Arte Italiano’ at the Obelisk Galera ; 

The Collector’s Dictionary of Glass by E. 
(Country Life, £8 8s.) is described as the 


It contains a large number of illustrations. a 
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The. Rana Year Rooks 1962 has 


‘The Atlantic Dilemma 
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_ Sir, —Underlying- Mr. Alastair Buchan’s 


thoughtful and informative talk (THE LISTENER, 


- December 14) on the question of the control 


of the nuclear deterrent is the presumption 


_ that it is, in the last resort, usable, even to its 
- full extent. 


But this presumption depends for its validity 


on the answers to more fundamental questions, 


namely: 
(1) Can there be any true human interest, 


which could be served by, or could justify, the 


initiation, by any nation, in any circumstances, 
of an all-out nuclear war? 
(2) Can there be any true Genes interest 


- which could be served by, or could justify, the 


additional destruction which would result from 
full-scale nuclear retaliation to a full-scale 


nuclear attack? 


_ These are not questions that can be set aside 


and forgotten. They are of cardinal importance; 


and the answers to them, whatever they may 


‘be, must ‘lie at the root of all our defence 


thinking. 

Our basic dilemma lies deeper than the ques- 
tion of control. It springs from the fact that we 
feel compelled, in defence against blackmail, to 


equip ourselves with weapons which we can 


only use at the risk of destroying, along with 


' ourselves, the interests and values which we seek 


to preserve.—Yours, etc., 


Farnham A. H. NoRMAN 
Sir—Mr. Alastair Buchan has given an 


authoritative account of part of the Atlantic 
dilemma, but surely it has more horns than 
those he lists. He attributes the present malaise 
in Nato to the increasing number and lethalness 
of nuclear weapons on both sides, their intro- 
duction as ‘tactical’ weapons, the development 
‘of British and now French nuclear strike forces, 
and the growing economic vitality of Western 


‘Europe. 


The following three factors seem at least 
equally important: (1) The swift and grinding 
changes in military doctrine. Five years ago, 
tactical nuclear weapons seemed the answer to 
the soldier’s prayer and a blessed release from 
massive retaliation. No longer. At that time, 


Henry Kissinger was arguing for a limited 


nuclear war’ capacity. Now he has come down 


_one, and argues for conventional capacity. Three 


years ago, I was arguing for a British-founded 
non-nuclear club and two years ago Mr. Buchan 


was arguing for a Nato strategic deterrent 
hy 


- because any of us are inconsequent weather-_ 


-mounted on railway trucks and canal barges. 
Now he is arguing for increased European 
 contréle in Nato and I am arguing for general 
and ‘comprehensive disarmament. This is not 


but because technical innovations keep 
out and upsetting the former picture. 


j ae before Nato can breath- 
with the present technological 
al es Chena missiles, and 
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anti-missile missile would put an end to 
deterrent strategy as we know it. 

(2) The longer countries possess, and thus 
know, nuclear weapons, the more does in- 
formed opinion doubt the possibility of fighting 
with them at all. How do communications work 
on a nuclear battlefield? What happens to 
morale? Soldiers can still fight in the Congo 
and Algeria, but not where Nato faces the 
Warsaw Pact. 

(3) The wide differences in experience of pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons. The American Govern- 
ment knows the limitations and dangers of 
nuclear weapons, but it is still in the grip of 
the arms race. The British Government is just 
beginning to emerge from a rash infatuation with 
tactical nuclear weapons. France still dreams of 
the magic joys of one’s own ultimate bang, and, 
back along the line, Western Germany slavers 
at the mention. 

It is only by omitting these three causes of 
tension that Mr. Buchan can ignore the fact 
that the Atlantic dilemma is part of the price 
we pay for the current arms race. Nato exists 
for our security. It creaks and groans because 
nothing can give security in the middle of an 
arms race of totally unprecedented speed, size, 
and danger. The way to security is very care- 
fully to dismantle the arms race, not just to 
patch up committee structures and give people 
“a genuine sense of participation ’. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.2 WAYLAND YOUNG 


From Birmingham to Munich 


Sir,—I was pleased to see the dilemma facing 
Neville Chamberlain over Czechoslovakia so 
clearly posed by Mr. de Hevesy. 

While in 1919 no solution of central European 
problems was possible exclusively on the basis 
of ethnic self-determination (since this would 
have involved more fragmentation than even the 
Trianon and St. Germain treaties allowed), it 
remains true that the partial solution on these 
lines was weighted against the Austrians and 
Magyars. When demands backed by force for 
treaty revision were made, Britain and France 
could either oppose them effectively with Soviet 
help (as Litvinov favoured) or agree to them. 
Both solutions entailed injustice to oppressed 
minorities—one through Nazi penetration of the 
area, the other through Soviet support of, and 
influence over, the status quo. Whichever policy 
he chose, Chamberlain could not avoid doing 
an injustice to someone in Central Europe. 

None of the mutually hostile states that arose 
on the ruins of the Dual Monarchy had any 
real independence, and the circumstances of 
Czechoslovakia’s and Yugoslavia’s foundation 
merely reproduced the racial animosities within 
Austria-Hungary in a more acute form. Hence 
domination of the area by one or other of its 
powerful neighbours was only a matter of time. 

Probably this development could have been 
avoided had not Masaryk’s influence over Presi- 
dent Wilson been sufficient to secure the rejec- 
tion of the October 4, 1918, peace note of 
Burian, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 


— Federe te the Editor 


(which entailed an almost complete acceptance 
of the Fourteen Points). When, soon after, 
America withdrew the tenth Point (promising 
only regional autonomy to the nationalities of 
the Empire) Austria~Hungary was doomed. 

The Allies had forgotten Talleyrand’s judg- 
ment on Austria: ‘Une telle puissance est 
nécessairement faible. Mais elle est, contre les 
barbares, un boulevard suffisant, comme elle est 
un boulevard nécessaire ’.—Yours, etc., 

Hockley Cyrit Pout 


Photography and Architecture 

Sir,—Mr. de Maré is almost convincing in his 
defence of architectural magazine photography. 
What is more, I am at a disadvantage, because 
not only could I almost agree with most of his 
arguments, but I also happen to admire his own 
beautiful pictures as well. Nevertheless, he can- 
not be allowed to get away with it so easily. 

For a start, I think that however architects 
may be charmed by colour, successful use of 
colour is another kettle of fish. Few people 
have a sure colour sense—but how many schools 
of architecture test prospective students for 
colour-blindness; let alorie give a comprehensive 
training in colour-relationships? So that when 
the ‘ glossies ” seem to say that colour isn’t worth 
reporting, and that black and white shows things 
just as well (if not better), I am quite sure that 
many an honest designer breathes a sigh of 
relief and subconsciously persuades himself that 
maximum contrast is a good, safe bet, and that 
‘crispness’ and ‘sparkle’ are O.K. terms, the 
application of which will at any rate make his 
buildings worthy of illustration. But as Mr. de 
Maré observes, the ‘Architectural Review does a 
good job in many respects—so perhaps it is 
really all a dreadful mistake; an accidental by- 
product of the shocking expense of colour- 
printing, and by no means the result of a dic- 
tatorship of the achromatariat who stalk white 
trim and reluctant sunbeam for purely artistic 
reasons. Accidental or not, the influence is 
there—for good or, as I think, probably bad. 

As for the need to show a building at its 
best, this is no doubt a natural temptation not 
only experienced by architects and photo- 
graphers; but it is surely one which wants 
watching. After all, as Mr. de Maré says, where 
is your black-and-white photograph without 
sun and sparkle? This is quite some limitation, 
isn’t it, so far as architecture in Britain is con- 
cerned? A big enough limitation, one would 
think, to render suspect almost any black and 
white reportage. 

We do not photograph buildings in im- 
penetrable fog, says Mr. de Maré. No, Sir; 
neither can we see them in the dark, nor yet 
when we look the other way. Is this an argu- 
ment for maximum contrast, or absence of 
colour, or what? Incidentally, Domus, an 
Italian glossy magazine illustrating approxi- 
mately the same range of subject-matter as the 
Architectural Review, always shows at least one 
coloured shot of the buildings it examines; 


besides carefully arranging its shots to overlap . 


and give an impression of the roving eye. I think 
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artistry is also present. 

Lastly, I think it worth saying that, although 
there may be many facets of a truth, this is not 
= to deny that objective truth exists. 
tid Yours, etc., 
Cc. FLEETWOOD-WALKER. 


--_- Birmingham, 16 


Public Libraries ; 


Sir.—Mr. John. Braine (THe LISTENER, 


December 14) wonders if we in Britain realize - 


how lucky we are, as in 1955 there was only 


service. There is another exception: the City 
of London- has no municipal public lending | 
library, and only one of its private libraries will 
obtain books from other libraries, and then only 
non-fiction books, and the borrower must pay 
postage. 


~ 


Let us nape that before the new feaidenaal 


area of over 2,000 dwellings on the Barbican 


site is started, the City will recognize a respon- _ 


sibility for those who must live and work within 


its boundaries, and provide them with a library 


system which at least equals that of the rest of 
the country.— Yours, etc., 


‘London, E.C.1 CHaRMIAN ROGERS 


. 


_ A. E. Housman 
Sir,—Housman’s criticism of. Biicheler, Leo 
and Vahlen were in substance justifiable. What 


& 


THE FOURTH COUNTY to take part in 


‘ _ Network Three was Yorkshire, 
: represented by Mr. I. Manning, Mr. E. New- 
man, Mr. J. Bloomberg, and Mr. J. Hochwald. 


% love” all; Mr. Hochwald unexpectedly forced 
with Two Hearts over his partner’s One 
~~ Diamond, but the partnership managed to stay 
in 3 N.T., which scored the maximum points. 


_ The Peevaimendedl auction, on which the play 


had to be based, was as follows: 


_ WEST . EAST 


SOUTH © NORTH 
= Beds ies Boge nl Ee No 
SoD: <1» )No 2S No 
-2N-T. No 3N.T. No 
©. No No 


‘The directed lead for West was the ten of 
spades. East won with the king and returned a 
“id _ Spade, taking out the sick. ay for declarer’s 
_ diamonds. 
The best that South can do now is to lead a 
Reihitiond to the queen and return a low club 
_ from the table. If East makes the natural play 
~ of a low club, declarer will finesse the eight and 
- dater gain entry for his good diamonds. East can 
prevent this either by playing the king on the 
first round of clubs and the jack on the second, 
fi or ‘by going up with the jack immediately. 
; - East went wrong at this point, but was 
EO aitected to put in the jack, which was headed by 
_ the queen and ace. When later South played the 
7 four of clubs from the yin East went up with 


7 
Sa 


i 
- 
4, 
c. 
7 


re — ee | 
this does give one a more factual report, and: yet co fis 5 


one town—in Wales—without a public library 


_ the current series of par contests on | 


ha In Hand 1 (see column three), South dealer, 


expressed. “Wether 9 one is See BE ein at 
men as scholars or as editors, ‘ second-rate’ does 
not seem to me an appropriate word to use; and 


* me of having ‘ denigrated ’ Housman. Anyone 
who troubles to look at what I said may judge ~ 
for binasels of the truth of Dr. ge eee 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford Hucu Lioyp-J ONES- 


Thirbertasea Master of Words 


Sir,—Thurber’s ingenious palindrome (quoted 


by Mr. Kenneth Tynan in THE LISTENER of ~ 


December 21) contains no verb. A longer one 
is: ‘Dog as a devil deified lived as a god’. I 
don’t know who made it up. Napoleon comes 
third (twenty-one letters) with: ‘Able was I 
ere I saw Elba ’.—Yours, etc., 

‘L. Totham W. F. WOOLNER-BIRD 


Where Two Seas Meet 

-Sir,—Mr. P. Hammet’s arguments as to the 
place where St. Paul landed in Malta depend— 
like mine—upon the translation of Topon 

_ diathalasson. The King James’s Version gives: 

‘And falling into a place where two seas met, 
they ran the ship aground . . .’. There seems to 
me no reason to query this translation. But even 
if, as I did, one translates it as a ‘ place of two. 


ys ¥ Bridge against Bogey—Heat IV oe 2 ee 
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the king, so that Souths was never able to enter 
his hand to run the diamonds. 
The Yorkshire players dropped 8 points in the _ 
course of the play, finishing with 7 out of 15. 
In Hand 2 (see column three), North dealer, 
love all, North-South had to reach five. clubs, 
and this they did as follows: 


SOUTH WEST ' NORTH EAST 
Mr. Bloomberg Mr. Newman Mr. Hochwald Mr. Manning 
; “ NG Sel Ss: 
2G No aC 3H 
4C 4H Or teseNG 
No ial | No No 
Dble. -. ~No ‘No No 


West’s Five fase was pecibie imprudent 
and cost his-side a point. | ~ 

Against the directed contract of Five Clubs 
by North, East leads the jack of spades. When 
West plays the king, declarer should have the 
foresight to unblock by dropping the queen. 
West. switches to a heart and declarer goes up 
with the ace. Then he finesses the nine of 
spades, throws queen of hearts on ace of spades, 
ruffs dummy’s second heart, and exits with a 
club. Now East is on play: he must either con- . 
cede a ruff and Smcare, or lead a Set up to 
the A.Q. — ‘ 

Mr. Hochvakd did not at first see te inbloek 
of the queen of spades, but thereafter made no 


mistake. Yorkshire scored 11 out of 15 on this | 


second hand. Their total of 18 out of 30 put 


them into second place, Lancashire having » 


eee hte best score of 24, 


» 


una 
Loa o uty it is one et the few la 
. Mediterranean where two seas do quite lite 
I find it strange that Dr. Shackleton Bailey, who = ; 
defends its use, should at the same time accuse - 


‘Pilot for the Mediterranean, volume ae 


and TERENCE ‘RE ES. 


“meet”. : 
Mr. Cone says that “ the foe Pp 


aooae reason ‘ist I cae anciovedl 
Kemmuna strait when a Gregale was blowing. Ms 


‘Returning from Sicily a few years ago in a ten- 5 


ton yacht, I took shelter in the lee of Kemmuna 4 
islet rather than face the run down the lee shore _ Bee 
of Malta to Grand‘Harbour, =~ = 9’ 
It could be argued that Euroclydon was. not 7 
the north-east Gregale, but a true east wind. ne 
this case the bay, II Mats, on the west of Kem- : 
muna ‘(which was the one that I anchored in) 
would provide even better shelter, The Admiralty — 
after 
describing the hazards of the Kemmuna Chan- — = 
nel, goes on: ‘Anchorage can be obtained, in oe 
depths of from 9 to 12 fathoms, in Il Mats ”. Ee 
One last point: there is no depth of “toy 
fathoms’ between Marfa and Kemmuna. “hes 
greatest depth given for this area on the current — 


Admiralty chart is nineteen fathoms, in thet “Ny 


wa, 
centre etal Marfa point and Kemmuna. : 
: FOULS; Ci, 7 
Old Hasse eo BaaproRD aes 


— Fe ne ‘ re | 


“ 
pam! 
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BAST: Ses 
$K42"A 
¥. 0.109% 
0196 ae 
&KI76— F 
SOUTH : vs Ae ; 
&QJ 0 64.2 oe 
@AK10542 
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In France, Spain or Italy 


Your Holiday Villa 
3 in the Sun 


...evenPortugal, Greece andSwitzerland 
Enjoy a home of your own on the Continent 
this summer. We directly control over 150 


_ hand picked Mediterranean villas. 


They’revery economical fromonly £3.12s.0d. 
per person, weekly, including maid service, 
and all extras. Advantageous air travel 


» rates as well. No hidden charges to pay with 


Holiday Villas, the reliable people for 
family holidays. 

Why not write for our free illustrated 
brochure. Or call any day, including 
Saturday, Sunday 2-6. (Free Parking). 


Holiday Villas i 


Group L, 11 Old Burlington St., London, W.1. 
REGent 3117-8 


Easter Holidays 

_ Paris = 
Belgium, France, Holland 
Holland (Cent. Valkenburg) 9 
San Sebastian 
The Heart of the Tyrol 
‘Swiss House Party 
The Romantic Rhine 
The French Riviera 
Six Capitals 
Lourdes 
The Black Forest 
Italian Adriatic 
Mallorca 
Sunny Spain (Barcelona) 
Five Countries 
Tyrolean House Party 
San Remo 
Swiss Riviera 
Yugoslavia (Opatija) 
Spanish Riviera 
Innsbruck, Dolomites | 

& Veni 


Grand Tour of Italy 
Torremolinos. 

+ Worth African Holiday 14 
The Balkan Tour 16 
Moscow, Berlin & Warsaw 15 
Send for illustrated brochure s 
Holiday Fruits of theSeason”’ whichincludes 
many other coach tours at amazing value. 


Dept. Z/1 
19/21 BURY PLACE, 
LONDON, W.C.1 

Tel. CHAncery 2741 


One postcard—one 23d. 
stamp, They will bring you 
full details of any travel or 
holiday offers in this issue. 
Write to The Listener (Holiday 
Advertisements), 35 Maryle- 
bone High Street, London, 
W.1. The advertisers will be 
informed of your request 


THE LISTENER 


DROP A LINE TO 


MLVER LIN 


AIR/COACH 
TOURS 


Send early for your FREE copy of illustrated, colour 
Brochure giving full details of these and other wonder- 
ful, low-cost inclusive Coaching Holidays. 


GNS 
SWITZERLAND é6(Sursee) 10 days 19 
AUSTRIAN TYROL 10 days 19} 
SWITZERLAND (Lake Lucerne) 10 days 20 
SPAIN (Fuenterrabia) 1Odays 21 
AUSTRIA (Lake Fuschl) 1Odays 21: 
SWITZERLAND (Montreux) 10 days 23: 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 12days 29 
ADRIATIC (Rimini) 12 days 30 
SWITZERLAND & PARIS 12days 35 
ITALY (Grand Tour) 12 days 35 


Prices Include Air Travel to Ostend, Pv, 
and the most modern, luxury e 
coaches, with excellent hotels per- “7 — 


sonally selected by our Directors. 
Piease book early. 


Write, ‘phone or call Dept. (C30) 
SILVERLINE TOURS LTD 


69 EBURY STREET, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1 
Phone: SLOane 5165 


NORWAWY 


SO BEAUTIFUL-SO WARM 
—SO FRIENDLY 


“Be 
CLES 


Members 
B.T.H.A. 


Midnight Sun and warm climate—summer days 
with hardly any night—an unspoilt land that 
is a holiday-maker’s paradise. 


Fast, modern liners take you to Norway in less 
than 20 hours from Newcastle with connecting 
- British Railways Services. 


INCLUSIVE 
HOLIDAYS 


10 DAYS FROM 
£27.12. 


12 DAYS FROM 


Apply to your 
TRAVEL AGENT 
or Mr. Hedlund 


NORWEGIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
20 PALL MALL - LONDON « S.W.1 


it20,.1122, 


L128, 


Tie Fook of the Coach Tours 
Over 200 different tours 
from which to choose. 


Please send coupon for booklet. 


VICTORIA COACH STATION, S.W.1 
BME eee es 


HE Copy of “This is the Way to Go” to | 
M2 Name eck ak Bee i 
BB Adding cg! sans. sacked ee Ez 
WO i i aawatan actos cvrsvla gece ate a 


Lewis Leroy says 


“‘These 
FREE 
holiday 


aids 


can save 50% on costs”’ 
1 TRAVEL HINTS on 


hotels, currency, 
clothes, tipping, ete. 


2 BROCHURE with 
hundreds of photos, 
tours and holidays. 


3 MAP OF EUROPE 
30"x 18" to help you 
route your tour. 

f These tours and many. 
\¥ more based on 36 years 
\ in travel. 


All-inclusive from London 


CIRCULAR TOURS 
Luxury Coach Gns. 
7 Countries 
5 Capitals 
Gems of Europe 


= Austria. Spain cea 
“ STAY-PUT”’ 
Direct by Air Gns. 


MAIL couroNn TO-DAY TO 


Splendour of fjords, mountains and waterfalls— LE ROY TO U RS 


AND STAY-PUT HOLIDAYS 
Argosy House, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 
BEES GEE ST EE es Ee ee 
Send me the FREE holiday aids 


at inclusive prices, By 
scheduled Airlines 
Fourteen nights from £53.1.6 


Majorca, Spain, France, Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, Tangier, 
Greece, Portugal, Canary Islands, Switzerland, 


Austria, Singapore, Hong Kong. 


Also Caribbean from £184.0.0 


Jamaica, Bermuda, Barbados, Bahamas, Tobago, etc. 


Go 


Fully  illusirated brochure from 
(Dept. L.) 
Thomas Meadows & Co. Ltd. 
20-28 MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Tel.: Mon. 8030 or branches 


_— eh PPP OO el 


RAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 1118, 
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RENT A FABULOUS 


ANYWHERE ON THE CONTINENT 


from | 


By! per day ADULTS O/ = per day CHILDREN 


THOUSANDS OF DELIGHTED FAMILIES BOOK YEAR AFTER YEAR - 


ENJOY THE RELIABLE SERVICE AND RESPECT WHICH 
4 WELCOMES SOLVIS-CLIENTS EVERYWHERE 


FRENCH and ITALIAN RIVIERAS, ‘SWITZERLAND, 
SPAIN, BRITTANY, ADRIATIC, ROMAN SEASIDE 


The 1962 illustrated 133 pages, SOLVIS- CATALOGUE 
price "716, is a ‘must’ for any-Villa- Holidaymaker. It 
contains over 1000 properties abroad which can be 
rented for fortnight or longer 


eres SOLVIS & Co. (Dept. Ee : 
3oT- 39 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG 5736/7 


Please send by return your 1962 Cetcloouet P/O, Pik. 7/6 enclosed 


TPP deen Tew ewe n enews ween arrest eee ee es ee ee Ee Ee Hees eee ss He Es EHS HESS OESE HEHEHE REOEED 
TePEeEeEeeer eee rere rere eee ee reer eer er rer rerrr rrr rrr rte cere) 
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Society for Hellenic Travel 


-HELLENIC CRUISES 
1962 


in the m.s. Moledet (Cruise 18) 7,800 gr. tons built in 1961; and the s.s. 
Jerusalem (Cruises 19 and 20) 10,000 gr. tons, built 1957. Both ships are 
stabilized and fully air conditioned, and prices (from 99 gns. to 328 gns.) 
include all shore excursions as well as travel and meals from London to 
Marseilles and return. 


- CRUISE 18: April 14th to 30th 
ITALY, GREECE & THE HOLY. LAND | 


* Marseilles, Civitavécchia, Ostia Antica, Tarquinia, Salerno, Paestum, Pompeii, 
Athens (2 days), Aegina, Haifa (2 days) with a choice of ‘Biblical or archaeo- 
logical excursions, including Nazareth, Galilee, Jerusalem, Megiddo, Caesarea, 
Acre, etc.; Santorin, Delphi, Olympia, Marseilles. 


-~CRUISE 19: May 15th to “31st. 
; AEOLIAN ISLANDS, GREECE & TURKEY 


-| Marseilles, Lipari, Crete Knossos, Phaestos, Ephesus, Priene, Bursa, Istanbul 
- ~ (2 days), Lemnos, Delos, Myconos, Athens (2 days), Mistra, Marseilles. - 


eae CRUISE 20: August 9th to 25th 
Bays SARDINIA, SICILY & GREECE 


Marseilles, Cagliari, Nora, Barumini, Agrigento, Syracuse, Piazza emer . 
_ (optional), Athens (2 days), Skiathos, Skopelos, Thasos, Phillippi, Mount 
: Athos, Delos, Corfu, Marseilles. 


* Five Guest Lecturers will accompany each Cruise Ecnlbnee 

Mr. Edward Bacon, The Rev. T. Corbishley, S.J., Dr. Glyn Daniel,’ Mr, 
Michael Gough, Professor W. K. C. Guthrie, Professor H. A. Harris, Lord 
_ Kinross, Dr. G. L. Lewis, Mr. Seton Lloyd, Professor Stuart Piggott, a 
Oleg Polunin, The Rev. B. M. G. Reardon, Mr. Cecil Stewart,. Professor C: 
Trypanis. 

FOR ALL BOOKINGS APPLY ECE TO THE SOLE AGENTS 


5 TO THE 
oS ie : pa FOR HELLENIC TRAVEL 


FAIRWAYS AND SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 
(Dept. LR/17.) 18 St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
_London, W.1.0 - ‘ Tel: MAYfair 6801 
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“«SOLVIS-VILLA’ | 


island; Palma, the gay beautiful capital 
where we offer the choice of three 


village with good beaches. 


_ below the slopes of Mount 


. A summer coach tour (air to Brindisi, 


7 Other air holidays 


SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SF 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS’ ON PAGES 1118, 


3 ae a a eee 


MAJORCA 


Four delightful centres on this lovely 


hotels; Cala San Vicente, nestling at 
the foot of magnificent cliffs; Puerto 
Pollensa overlooking the ~wonderful 
land-locked bay, and Cala 
Ratjada, a pleasant fishing 


“By air to Palma es 
A fortnight from 43 gns. 


SICILY | a 
A week is spent at Taor-  — 
mina on the coast and 


Etna, and a further week { 

on a tour of the island visiting Apacaies 

Palermo, Piazza Armerina, Messina, and ~ 

the Greek temples at Segesta and Selinunte. 
By air to Catania 


A fortnight for BA -gns. a 7 Rett 


’ c ‘* 
~ pete LON 
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GREECE 


thence the new ferry to Patras) visits ; or 
Olympia, Sparta, Mistra, the great theatre 
of Epidaurus, Tiryns, Mycenae and 
Delphi. Several days are spent in Athens. 
A fortnight for 95 gns. 


NTS 


tom. 
Italy, Tunisia, Southern 
Spain, the Adriatic 
coast, Egypt, Canary(- 
Islands, etc. m 


Los agg ee mee F< “POST COUPON FOR FULL DETALS ve 
WINGS LIMITED Bh 
48 (C6) Park Road, Baker Street, London, N. W. iz = as 

x 


_ AMBassador 1001 5 
Please send = your 1962 fully ‘illustrated brochure. 
ze =>; 5 \- / F 
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Black Mother. By Basil Davidson. 


Gollancz. 25s. 
Reviewed by ROLAND OLIVER 


_ Two years AGO Basil Davidson gave us, in Old 
Africa Rediscovered, an important and extremely 
well-written survey of the state of the evidence 
on the African Iron Age. One of the main con- 
clusions of that survey was that many parts of 
Africa were nearer to civilization a thousand 


_ years ago, and five hundred years ago, than they 


were a century ago. A hundred years ago the 
medieval cities of the East Coast of Africa were 
in ruins. Of the society that had produced 
Zimbabwe and the other stone buildings of 
Southern Rhodesia there was so little sign that 
the Europeans of southern Africa attributed 
them to an earlier generation of immigrants from 
overseas. The kingdom of Kongo, which in the 
late fifteenth century had perhaps two million 
subjects, had shrunk four centuries later to a 
few poor villages around San Salvador. The 
palace sculptors of Benin, who in late medieval 


' times had been producing some of the world’s 


greatest art, had become coarsened, and their 
counterparts at Ife had disappeared. Though 
nineteenth-century explorers and conquerors 
were. impressed by the towns of northern 
Nigeria and the western Sudan, they could not 
easily understand that, six hundred years before, 
these towns had been among the wealthiest of 
the Islamic world, and that famous scholars had 
taught in their schools and mosques. 

Reflecting upon the causes of this widespread 
decline, Mr. Davidson has come increasingly 
surely to the view that the overseas slave trade 
driven by the nations of Europe from the 
fifteenth century till the nineteenth must be 
held mainly responsible, and this is the subject 
of his new book. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Davidson is right 
in rejecting absolutely the stock argument of the 
colonial apologist, that there was slavery in 
Africa before ever the slave trader came to 
exploit it. There was a world of difference 
between the domestic slavery practised in most 
of Africa and the slavery practised in mines and 
on plantations across the Atlantic. There was a 

_world of difference, too, in the scale and the 
methods of supply. The Atlantic trade became 
a devouring monster, which set kingdom against 
kingdom and tribe against tribe. It brutalized all 
who took part in it, Africans as well as Euro- 


_ peans. Above all, it excluded practically every 


_ other type of commerce, and impeded and hope- 
~ lessly compromised such non-commercial con- 


tacts as those of the Christian missionary. 
__ Mr. Davidson’s history of the growth of the 
Atlantic trade is brilliantly done. He is probably 


fs 


“right in saying that it was the scale of the 


trade which differentiated it from the 
older slave trade northwards across the 
age ‘sh Lay across the Indian Ocean. 


least King Sugar did not require the services 
of-eunuchs. 

The second half of the books is markedly 
lighter-weight than the first. There is a great 
deal of written evidence about the Congo- 
Angola region during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but Davidson’s account of 
events there is thin and not very accurate. He 
fails to convey the essential contrast between the 
Kongo kingdom, with which Portuguese rela- 
tions were normally commercial, and Angola, 
where they were nakedly military. And, perhaps 
because he is unwilling to face the undoubtable 
fact of widespread cannibalism, he never men- 
tions the crucial role of the. Jaga, the bands of 
organized brigands which nomadized around 
the frontiers of the Portuguese colony, supplied 


* with Portuguese arms, and themselves the main 


suppliers of the Angolan slave trade. It was the 
northward raiding of the Jaga which provoked 
the ultimate collisions between the Kongo king- 
dom and the Portuguese in Angola. 

The East African section is likewise a rather 
disappointing miscellany of unrelated titbits. 
Here, one would have thought, was a splendid 
opportunity to illustrate the main theme of the 
book—by showing the economic strangulation 
of the East Coast cities by the Portuguese seizure 
of the Rhodesian trade on which they mainly 
lived, and then by following in detail the pro- 
cess by which the Portuguese on the Zambezi 
reduced the African dynasty of the Monomatapas 
from independent allies to despised puppets 
ruling a mere rump of their former kingdom. 
This would have led in turn to a consideration 
of why, according to the latest findings of 
Rhodesian archaeology, the period of Portu- 
guese activity in the Zambezi valley coincided 
with the greatest development of stone building 
on the plateau to the south. of it. 

The point that the author consistently fails 
to make throughout the book is that while 
disaster overtook most of the African societies 
which came into direct contact with Europeans 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
those which lived at one or two removes from 
the new trade outlets were often gainers rather 
than losers. This is a point which can be illus- 
trated equally well in the great growth of Lunda 
states along the trade routes leading to Loanda 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
of course, supremely, in the growth of states in 
the forest belt of Guinea during the same period. 


A Victorian Poacher. Edited and introduced 
by Garth Christian. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


The poacher, with his nets and ferrets and gun, 
is practically a bygone in the village life of 
today, a reminder, like the horse and the reaper, 
of a rural way of life that is already history. 
Books about him, and even books by him, appeal 
as much for the light they throw on the times 
as for any revelation of poaching techniques. 
The latest addition to this considerable litera- 
ture is an admirable example of the genre. With 
no education, James Hawker (born 1853) never- 
theless contrives to tell his tale so that it not 
only lights up the man himself but also reveals 


_ The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


the social and political tensions of his day— 
tensions which were largely responsible for the 
poaching in which he excelled. Driven by hunger 
to become a poacher, he remained one out of 
liking for the skills and hazards involved. And 
it was typical of him that, although he was stub- 
bornly against the gentry, he won good friends 
among them and was given permission to shoot 
and trap on their land; but, since he poached 
more for revenge than for gain, such permission 
merely took ‘ the sugar-out of the ginger bread’. 

Although he spoke strongly against ‘the 
Class’, he spoke no less strongly against the 
inertia, cowardice, and, above all, drunkenness 
of his fellow villagers. He was progressive; and it 
is indicative that, at a time when farm-hands 
were still blaming their troubles on the advent 
of the machine, he quoted Bradlaugh with ap- 
proval: ‘When men are wise, they will see that 
the more machinery is introduced, the better for 
them ’. 

Such men have always been the salt of village 
life—though they are not always as much ap- 
preciated as Hawker seems to have been, since at 
one time he was elected to the School Board of 
his village, Oadby, in Northampton. It is for- 
tunate for us that in his old age he felt impelled 
to put. down on paper this ‘Rough Sketch of 
my Rough Life’, as likeable to the general run 
of countrymen for its vivid account of his 
poaching exploits as it is valuable to the 
historian. 

C. HENRY WARREN 


Shelley and his Circle, 1773-1822. Edited by 
Kenneth Neill Cameron. 2 vols. 
Oxford. £9 9s. 


There is something grotesque about these heavy 
tomes—not in design, for which the great 
typographer, Bruce Rogers, was responsible, but 
in conception. It is as though a swarm of very 
small bees had been preserved in a mountain 
of amber. The late Carl F. Pforzheimer (1879- 
1957) was a rich American bibliomaniac who 
accumulated during his lifetime ‘one of the 
greatest rare-book and manuscript libraries in 
private hands’. His zeal extended to what his 
son, in a foreword, calls ‘human and revealing 
association items’. The collection begins with 
a Gutenberg Bible and ends with such contem- 
porary items as the original manuscript of 
When We Were Very Young. A complete cata- 
logue of the library is in course of publication. 
What we are given in the present volumes (the 
first two of an eventual eight) is the material 
relating to one group of items, ‘ Shelley and 
his Circle’—manuscripts, autograph letters, 
diaries, corrected pages, etc. The main writers 
whose manuscripts are published include 
William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Leigh 
Hunt, Thomas Love Peacock, Byron, Hogg, 
Trelawny, Mary Shelley, and Shelley himself. 
From Godwin’s youth to the death of Shelley 
the library has more than 450 manuscripts, 
some 220 of them by Shelley; from the death 
of Shelley into the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, an additional 1,200 manuscripts. 

The problem of presenting and publishing all 


< 


this material is described in eighteen pages on 


volumes. 


‘ editorial procedures’, to be read carefully by 
anyone who wishes to make full use of the 
The ‘ procedures’ 
and extend to a description of the quality of 


the paper on which a letter is written (wove or 


laid) and the form of the watermarks. Textual 


notes, collations and footnotes follow as a matter 
of course. The arrangement is then in chrono- 


logical groups, each group provided with a 


biographical introduction. These are excellent— 
short essays on Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Peacock, Leigh Hunt, and the rest from the 
hand of the editor himself or one of his 
assistants, those by Dr. Eleanor Louise Nicholes 
on Mary Wollstonecraft and Peacock being out- 
standingly good. 

An _ indiscriminate publication of all at 
material so carefully collected was probably 
inevitable, but much of it is inevitably trivial— 
promissory notes from the impecunious Godwin, 
a schoolgirlish diary of Harriet Grove, Hogg’s 
doggerel verses, invitations and receipts, drafts 


and corrections of poems and letters. Since the . 


editorial commentaries are so detailed, all this 
material is forged into some kind of unity with 
what is really important—the letters that reveal 
the nascent mind of Shelley. But one must bring 
to so much exposure of the roots of romantic 
poetry an already clear idea of its achievements 
if one is to avoid disenchantment. One ends by 
being amazed that so much of so little 
importance should have survived, and then by 
being still more amazed by the golden ferretry 


that can succeed in unearthing it and reassemb- — 


ling it for the delectation of scholiasts. These 
volumes are not intended for the general public, 
but they will be rifled by the middlemen of 
literature and in the end the common reader om 
oe 

HERBERT READ 


_ French Porcelain. By Hubert Landais. 


are excellent if perhaps not very obvious reasons _ 
why this is so. England is far richer than any 
other country in the world (including France 


French Eighteenth-century Furniture. 
By Genevieve Souchal. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 27s. 6d. each 


These are the two first volumes to deal with 
the arts in an entertaining series addressed to 


English readers and issued by an English pub- . 


lisher. That they should both be concerned with 


the French decorative arts of the eighteenth 


century may at first seem paradoxical but there 


itself) both in French furniture and Sévres 


porcelain (with which M. Landais’s book is 


largely concerned). 


Although both the books 
under review are written by French museum 
officials, two English museums alone, the 
Wallace Collection and the Victoria and Albert 


-Museum, provide not far short of half the plates 


in each. In addition, whatever may be thought 
of the merits of painting in eighteenth-century 
France (and admirers of Italian art sometimes 
take a very superior attitude towards it), few 


would deny that the decorative arts were carried 
toa pitch of excellence which has perhaps never 


Ass, been surpassed, 


With furniture it was the survival of the 


medieval guild system—with its emphasis on 
’ tradition, specialization, supervision of quality 
_ by guild officials, the ‘ just price’, and a careful 
adjustment of supply to demand—which made 


are elaborate ~ 


‘Each was a specialisy: 


least four- sates were ee to Sake even 


a chair; a menuisier to construct the frame, a . 
sculpteur to carve it, a doreur to do the gilding, 


and a tapissier to upholster it. Members of other 


guilds might be called in if it was veneered, or 


had gilt-bronze mounts or mechanical fitments. 
¢ trained through long years 
of apprenticeship in one small area of crafts- 
manship; he could not and was not permitted 
to practice any other métier than his own. The 
results were often of supreme technical excel- 
lence, but prices were high. Louis XV had 
to pay over 62,000 livres (not far short 
of £60,000 today) for the great roll-top desk 


‘made by Oeben and Riesener for his Cabinet at 


Versailles where it can still be seen; and he had 
to watch its careful production continuing 


a record. His successor paid even more highly 
for a secretaire commissioned from Roéntgen. 
But, above all, it was the existence of a small, 
wealthy society prepared to pay heavily for the 
comfort and elegance of their surroundings 


which made the creation of these de luxe objects’ 


possible. Louis XVI’s aunt, Madame Victoire, 
declared, sinking into a bergére armchair: 
‘faime trop les commodités de la vie; voila un 
fauteuil que me perd’. The King, for instance, 
not content with subsidizing the Sévres factory 
to the tune of 96,000 /ivres (1.e., nearly £100,000) 
a year, also purchased a considerable part of its 
output and compelled his courtiers to do like- 
wise by annual sales held under his own eye at 
Versailles. The great noblemen like the Duc 
d’Orléans or the Prince de Condé, who took the 
smaller factories under their wing, were no less 
open handed. ' 

Such is the background against which M. 
Landais and Mme. Souchal discuss their respec- 
tive subjects. If they make no particularly 
original contribution to specialist knowledge 


(which would be out of place in books of this 


type), each is widely read in their subject and 
there seems nothing in recent research which 
they have overlooked. Both can be highly 
recommended as handbooks of up-to-date in- 
formation. 

Unfortunately neither has Ee well served by 
the publisher. Most of the objects illustrated 
seem wrapped in a semi-penetrable fog in which 
all significant detail is lost. The colour plates are 
even less helpful. Indeed, only those printed on 
the glossy dust-jackets are of any value at all. 
M.. Landais’s book reads easily, but Mme 


Souchal is less. fortunate in her translator. 


Who, for instance, would guess that ‘ surfaced 
with marble’ was intended to indicate that the 


furniture was surmounted by a marble slab? 


F, J. B. WATSON 


Free-born John. A Biography of John Lilburne. 
By Pauline Gregg. Harrap. 30s. ; 


The story of John Lilburne and the Levellers 
has long been a subject of absorbing interest to 
American scholars. Some of them have found 
in these. seventeenth century ‘democrats’ by 
way of John Locke the basic ideas of the 
Founding Fathers: a written constitution 
grounded upon a fundamental law, sovereignty 
resting with the people through manhood 
suffrage, and natural rights reserved from the 
jurisdiction of the legislative body. More recent 
studies by English scholars, 


including the 
author of this book, have been inclined to 


_ opponents, Ceomwell and the. ees, 
‘Modern echoes of the Levellers are to be fou 


se 
- movement expressing itself in a demand for 
- political reform. “<3 


, ; _ other reform measures. As a decaying class its 
through nine long years. This was by no means — 


‘(though perhaps from prison wardens). 


help for the poor, aid to widows and orphans, 


in both instances one may ane and this is 
crux of her interpretation, a social and econo: 


Miss Gregg sees the Levellers Preis as an 
artisan and tradesman class, working essentially 
within a capitalist economy for a social pro-— 
gramme which includes the abolition — of 
monopolies and tithes, reduction of the excise, é 


and provisions for hospitals and schools among * 


ideal society was ‘a small peasant proprietor- 
ship’ and ‘ small commercial and manufacturing ~ 
units’. It failed to achieve its goals because it 
excluded from the franchise the landless — 
labourers and industrial wage-earners—‘the 
coming proletariat’—and because, though it is 
only suggested, it repudiated rather than allied 
itself with the communal notions of the Diggers. _ 
And what of ‘Free-born John’ Lilburne as ‘@ 
a social reformer? Miss Gregg rightly maintains — 
that the grievances growing out of his 
experiences were at the heart of his writings, but 
the grievances of Lilburne did not arise x P 
primarily from oppression at the hands of © 
monopolists, tithe-gatherers, or excise collectors — Aq 
They 
arose from what Lilburne regarded as offences — 
against his civil liberty—the freedoms of speech — 
and the press. In defence of these freedoms, . | 
which justly loom so large in the author’s — 
detailed volume, Lilburne was whipped at the 
cart’s tale and twice put on trial for his life. 
There is a disparity between the Levellers, 


characterized chiefly as a social reform move-— 


ment, and their leader, whose social grievances — 
were closer to the periphery rather than the: 


_ centre of his thought and action. 


While Miss Gregg eschews the approach s: 
Miss M. A. Gibb, the author of the only other 
full-length biography, in which Lilburne is — 
portrayed as a ‘Christian democrat,’ she does 


’ Stress strong affinities between Independent 


Puritanism and the Leveller movement. She 
states that a covenant or contract such as the ~ 
Agreement of the People was implicit in Puritan 


faith without finding evidence of church or 


theological covenants in Lilburne’s own religious 
views. Manhood suffrage ‘was inherent to 
Independent congregations’, but she does not 
suggest how gathered communions of the 
saintly Elect could be transformed into a citizen — 


democracy. The Levellers, in excluding some 


‘people from the suffrage, ‘had not matched the - 


concepts Of jus divinum were similar 


unique importance of the individual which their 


religion taught with the value of each individual _ 


in politics’, but she does ‘not recognize the | ws 
minimal role that the individual played in the | = + 
puritan scheme of salvation. 4h 
Nevertheless, Miss Gregg realizes that 1 re 
was much with which Lilburne could agree in in 
the royalist and the Presbyterian. As J. N. 
Figgis pointed out a long time ago, their 


Leveller stress upon fundamental — 
legalism which it is difficult to find 
Independent emphasis on the ‘Holy, 
Actually, some of the finest Gene sk 
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distinctly 
different 


Walking... 
in Andorra, the Bernese Oberland, Black 
Forest, Majorca, Julian Alps of Yugoslavia, 
the Dolomites, Moselle and Rhine valleys, 
Tyrol, Norway, Eire, the Harz mountains, 
Lapland, Iceland and many other places 
off the beaten track. 


Sailing ... 
down the Dalmatian coast by fishing boat, 
and by ‘caique’ among the Greek islands. 
Climbing ... x 
above the snowline in the Otztal Alps 


and Bernese Oberland under the expert 
guidance of Rudi Steiniechner. 


Sketching... 


at Monterosso on the Italian Riviera. 


Canoeing... 
down the Danube to Vienna. 


Sightseeing... 
in Tunisia, Sicily, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Serbia and Macedonia. 
and that’s not all! Botany enthusiasts can 
joinan Alpine flower tourintheDolomites, 
rail fans ‘go behind the scenes’ on Swiss 
Railways, and sun lovers acquire a 
beautiful tan on Italian islands. 


From £20. 5s. for 10 days 


Write, call or telephone for. our illustrated 
brochure of unusual holidays planned 
for small, friendly and informal groups. 
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MARLBOROUGH’S 


_ SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to speak the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD 


WEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5]/- each 
Write to the publishers for list E 
post free on request 
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IT’S TIME 
TO PLAN YOUR’ 
HOLIDAY IN 


SEND for FREE 76 page GUIDE! 


Fully illustrated and packed with valuable information 
compiled by the recognised specialists for the best 
holidays in Switzerland. It makes your choice easy! 


14 DAYS om B25 
10 DAYS from £21 


Fully inclusive London back to London with full board 
at good hotels personally inspected by our Directors. 


* FULL COURIER SERVICES 
* HOSTESSES COVERING ALL CENTRES 


* GUARANTEED RESERVATIONS ON 
THROUGH SPECIAL EXPRESSES 

* OVER 300 SLEEPERETTES AVAILABLE 
WEEKLY 


Also a wonderful selection of Air Holidays and Coach 
Tours to SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, ITALY, Etc. 


Write, phone or call: 


SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LIMITED (S24) 
63-69 EBURY STREET, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.I. (Tel: SLO 991!) 


Members: Association of British Travel Agents 


HHOLIDAY OF YOUR LIFE 


TRAVEL WITH THESE 
NATIONAL EXPERTS 


FOR THE HAPPIEST 


Hotelplan holiday experts /ive in the country you visit, 

know what best to bring you in local fun and fare, promise 
you a carefree holiday with a pleasure-packed itinerary on a 
leisurely “‘get away from it all” holiday. Travel at ease, live in comfortable hotels 
which have been individually inspected and approved by our local experts, be 
sure of a happy holiday with Hotelplan...the international organisation of national 
holiday experts. 


ITALIAN HOTELPLAN | 
Sunshine holidays On golden beac 

8 days from £23.0.0 

15 days from £28.9.0 


SWISS HOTELPLAN 
By sunlit lakes and mountains 
8 days from £21.19.0 
15 days from £29.18.0 


AUSTRIAN HOTELPLAN 
Relaxed holidays and Austrian hospitality 
$ days from £22.5.0 
15 days from £29.9.0 


OTHER HOTELPLAN HOLIDAYS | porter Tek a ae eo | 
Bored AIR To: Hotel Plan Ltd., 92, Church Place, ' 
SPAIN eeain £34. 0.0 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
HOLLAND | £21.14.0 ! REG 5701 REL 9145 MON 6283 | 
BELGIUM sy £15.11.0 | Please send me the international Hotelplan brochure. | 
GREECE rv £94.10.0 | | 
FRANCE (Paris) (room UW e Se Ai sdnsiia saeatews nnyest hnteehGvoimapion Hee debacvines vein dactone 
and breakfast) from £14.9.0 | | 
15 days | Pitted CRI asec yshcvecncoraaasscenoa ck Msonaginn uboctak seonshecehs esos oscovsescetion | 
SPAIN from £41. 7.0 | ' 
HOLLAND os © £31.16.0 | A Seth cs hte scadtcs TE <pirpredsvansereiearspdstydesasck vasose<anasiseceginbey ; 
CONTE AL = Serre J Member of Association British Travel Agents. a 


SWEDEN & 
DENMARK > 
Choosea =~ 
VIKING ‘Quality( SQ 
Holiday : 
Our independent inclusive arrangements give you 

7 to 14 days by “AIR from 35cxs. 

10 to 15 days by SEA from 30 cus, 


Selected hotels, glorious scenery and sunny 
fiords for the perfect summer holiday. 


*Regular Airline 
Call, write or phone for free Brochure. 


VIKING TOURS LIMITED 


Dept. Cl, CUNARD HOUSE, 95 Leadenhall Street 
London, E.C.3 AVEnue 6076 or your local Travel Agent 
ee 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
and 
MUSIC FESTIVALS 
ABROAD 
1962 


MUSIC FESTIVAL TOURS 


Salzburg, Bayreuth, Athens, Munich, 
Verona, Rome, Lucerne, Bregenz, 
Montreux, Aix-en-Provence, Passau, 
Vienna 
(including Festival tickets) 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
COURSES 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Athens, 
Prague, Moscow, Barcelona, Madrid, 
Budapest, Vienna, Israel 
(including visits and excursions) 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
Vienna, Salzburg, Mayrhofen, Nice, 
Cannes, Palma, Barcelona, Viareggio, 

Venice, Moscow 
(including language tuition) 


PAINTING HOLIDAYS 


Spain, France, Italy, Greece and 
Austria 
(including painting tuition) 


ECONOMY TOURS TO GREECE, 
ISRAEL AND RUSSIA 


illustrated brochure from: 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD. 


15 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 
(HARrow 1040 and 1087) 


MOUNTAIN 
HOLIDAYS 


- 
with 

training in Mountain craft on special courses 

of one and two weeks’ duration with Guidesand 

experienced amateurs as tutors; held under 

pleasant holiday conditions and at reasonable 


cost. Write today for a copy of our fully illus- 
trated 1962 Training Programme containing 
details of centres in Wales, the Lake District, 
Scotland, Austria, and Switzerland, 


THE 
MOUNTAINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 
102a WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.2 
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; : Save time and postage by 
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8 DAYS from FF 1 2 a 1 5 a 0 Sty easing ee ee 


sive arrangements by BEA to _ 
SPAIN, ITALY & GREECE 


Send for it now to: 


CONTOURS LTD. 


72 Newman Street 
LONDON, W.I 


MUSEUM 


BY TRAIN or BY PLANE interest you, to: 


This includes Travel Tickets, Hotel, Courier Services, Resident representatives. ‘The Listener’ 
Escorted departures from March 4 @ SKYWAYS AIR-COACH TOURS from MARCH 18. (Holiday 


SPECIAL EASTER PARTY — leaving Thursday, retucn Tuesday a.m. Advertisements), 
Also New Series of European Coach Tours. 35 Marylebone 


Write, "phone or call High Street 


PARIS TRAVEL SERVICE (P7 ) London, W.1 


30 ELIZABETH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. SLOane 0654. = Affiltd. Members of A.B.T.A. 


CARS GO FREE TO THE | qrnnig city 
NONIGIOUNIES pcr: ee 


YOUR HOLIDAY ABROAD IS HERE 
SPECIMEN ALL-INCLUSIVE PRICES: 


8 days 6 

. FRANCE (Paris) ... ... 5S days £12. 6.0 

at te ISLANDS... .. 8 days £14.11.6 

2 cee , HOLLAND... ... ... .. S8days £15.14.0 

From London Rail@Sea By Air AUSTRIA‘. Pe oe: 8 davs £16. 18.0 

FRANCE £14.12.0.  £15.9.0. RaINELAND ys ppd ee a 
~ - ie ee ays . 18. 

SEEM £12.19.0.  £15.6.0. BRITTANY. |. ... ... 10 days £20. 15.0 

SWITZERLAND £22.15.0. £27.40. SWITZERLAND* ... .... 8 days £21. 6.0 

AUSTRIA £21. 5.0. 4.0. ITALIAN RIVIERA* ...- ... 8 days £21. 7.0 

ITALY od “me a 4 ; ITALIAN LAKES* ... ... 8 days £22.11.6 

Sar a ome TEN SPAIN*2 32. 2 cea. eee 15 days’ £25:7 450 

SPAIN £22.11.0. £33.12.0. ITALIAN RIVIERA* .... ... 15 days £26. 17.0 

ITALIAN ADRIATIC* .. 15 days £27.11.6 

Z : FRENCH RIVIERA* ... ... 15 days £27.11.6 

The 1962 Bargain— SWITZERLAND* .... ... 15 days £30.15. 0 


*2nd Class Couchettes available at 12/6 


SWANWING AIR HOLIDAYS 


(All week-end departures) 


AUSTRIA or SWITZERLAND by 
FRAMES’ time-saving Nightway coach, 
10 days from 20 gns. Also daylight 


Scenic route. AUSTRIAN TYROL ... ... 15 days £29.19.6 

EUROPE by Motor coach—10-27 days. tetas tee, vets: it is oa ante 

paee aac ick. FRENCH ve oe Bee 15 days £38. 1.6 
fe ie es 1m A BRAVA... wi ays . 19. 

meu: and CANADA—cescorted parties, ; 4 I ITALIAN ADRIATIC .. .. 15 days £41. 15.0 
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Sy fat Belts the royalists, a 
deal of it based on- newly discovered 
in the diary of Sir Lewis Dyve, a 


. ‘fellow prisoner in the Tower. ‘ The pursuit of 
_ principle’, Miss Gregg wisely observes, ‘ makes 
strange eiieliives ” 


| The real merit of this book, then, lies in the 


i 
_ THE BEST COMIC English fiction seems often to 


_ be upheld mainly by two dominant factors— 
the idea of the victim and the power of the 
- ludicrous. In the early and ‘middle period’ 
novels of Evelyn Waugh, for example, we find 
_ characters such as Paul Pennyfeather and 
William Boot, men who seem to be innocent 


still centres yet also victims of an unjust or 


_ fatuous society. It is from the viewpoint of 


these semi-passive characters that Evelyn Waugh 


_ points the finger of ridicule at ambition, power, 


fashion, and pretension. It is only when his own 
obvious fascination with these things has entered 
too obtrusively into his fiction that his stories 
“have failed. 

_ Anthony Burgess has learnt a good deal from 
Evelyn Waugh: narrative pace, an eye for 
detail, wit, and a love of the absurd. He has not, 
however—and this may be an advantage to him 
aS an original writer—taken over from Waugh 
the element of pure fantasy which we find in 


Decline and Fall, Scoop, and Black Mischief. 
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Mr. Burgess’s new novel is set in. a fictitious 
East African caliphate called Dunia. Francis 


_ Lydgate, the chief character and comic butt, is a 


Passport officer whose main concern is to dodge 
his two white wives and to find a house for his 
native mistress. As Mr. Burgess writes in a 
lengthy but witty parenthesis addressed to Lyd- 
gate—‘ Thou has known the joys of the wedded 
state, however briefly. Thou has seen the world 
and eaten of its strange fruits’. 

This riotous novel ends when Lydgate is 
foiled in an attempt to escape from his second 


wife, mistress, and complicated professional life, 


and finds his first wife waiting for him, ‘ about 


sixty, thin, lined, very brown, dry hair, quite 


ey . . . fingers like bones’. It is a fitting end 


to > a book which often succeeds in Rue the 


oe sublime’ very nearly ridiculous. 


- Irish writers, Mr. O’Brien is never 
words or wit never run away with 
OV is told in the first person by 
1g orphan who, with his older 
c) sent to live in Dublin with 


is une deities about religion 
with a Jesuit called, not 


Devil of a State. 

The Hard Life. 

The Day of the Tortoise. 
Cry My Spirit. 


Father ‘Fahrt. Manus > 
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‘fresh insights into the man himself. The 


Lilburne we have known was proud, uncom- 
promising, militant, and contumacious. He is 
still all of that, but now he emerges as a much 
more complicated and occasionally inconsistent 
man. A characteristic instance is his dispute over 
land with Sir Arthur Haselrig in which 
Lilburne acted to disinherit the very kind of 


{ 


New Novels 


By Anthony Burgess. 
By Flann O’Brien. 


By H. E. Bates. Illustrated by Peter Farmer. 


By Kay Baker. 


walking. Finbarr, on the other hand, leads a 
quieter life and is content to admire his brother, 
attend a Christian Brothers school, and fall 
mildly in love with a girl called Penelope. 

This short, brilliant novel reaches its climax 
when Mr. Collopy, accompanied by Father 
Fahrt, visits Rome in the hope that the Holy 
Father will cure a mysterious disease which he 
has contracted. The Pope is furious, Father 
Fahrt is dismissed from a papal audience with 
a severe reprimand, and poor, harmless Mr. 
Collopy dies after an accident in a Roman con- 
cert hall. Manus, meanwhile, becomes more and 
more successful as a business man in London. 

Mr. O’Brien is certainly satirical about the 
Catholic Church, but his mockery is wily and 
oblique rather than openly scornful. His ‘ dead- 
pan’ manner and economical style help to make 
The Hard Life one of the funniest novels I have 
read this year. The characters Mr. O’Brien 
has created, and the Dublin where they live, are 
entirely convincing, mainly because the essential 
element of reason is never completely missing 
from the apparently fantastic plot. 

Like the two books I have already discussed, 
H. E. Bates’s new novella, The Day of the Tor- 
toise, also contains the element of madness or at 
least of the slightly dotty. Fred Tomlinson is a 
middle-aged bachelor who devotes his whole life 
to his three sisters—Flossie, who plays bridge; 
Ella, who has a mild form of religious mania; 
and Aggie, who simply remains in her room and 
hauls her letters and everything else through her 
window in a basket. Fred is contented with his 
life until he meets a highly attractive girl called 
Kitty, who works in a dairy. Kitty is pregnant 
by another man, but Fred takes care of her by 
making a home for her in his own loft, and by 
bringing her delicious food and drink. He also 


_ falls in love with her, and is discovered one 


evening by his three sisters when he is carousing 
with Kitty and more than a little drunk. Retri- 
bution quickly follows; the sisters order Kitty 
to be dismissed. She, however, has already solved 
some of her own problems by going to the man 
she loves and leaving on a train for Plymouth. 
The Day of the Tortoise ends on a sad but 
inevitable note. 

A tortoise, a cat, two budgerigars and a jack- 
daw all play their part in this curious but un- 
questionably moving book. There is a pastoral 
simplicity about the whole thing which catches 
and holds one’s attention. Fred is an almost 
tragic character, and the odd world in which he 
moves by no means diminishes either his pre- 


dicament or the reader’s sympathy. Mr. Bates’s 


story is brief and spare but it leaves an indelible 


Bodley Head. 13s. 


ry 13 
e , ; .* 
people for whom the Leveller 
presumably spoke. The- skilful delineation — 
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Lilburne’s character is to a great extent the 


commendable result of the author’s imaginative 
speculation whereby 
exhaustive research is made to yield all that it 
will give. 

Leo F, Sour : 


Heinemann. 16s. 
Macgibbon and Kee. 15s. 


Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
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mark on the mind. In fact, I am beginning to 
believe that our best modern comic writing must 
not only be economical but also painstakingly 
careful about the smallest detail. Only if these 
elements are present are we prepared to accept 
the dottiest:character and the most bizarre plot. 
One thinks, for example, of the Egyptian 
woman, in Evelyn Waugh’s Scoop, who was 
going through the Customs ‘ cossetting an arti- 
ficial baby stuffed with hashish’, or the same 
author’s Peter Beste-Chetwynd whose favourite 
reading-matter was The Wind in the Willows 
and Havelock Ellis, 

There is, I think, something peculiarly Eng- 
lish (and sometimes Irish) about all this—a 
desire to escape into fantasy and yet, at the same 
time, a wish to face up to all the horrors which 
beset us. There is also, of course, the element 
of pure fun and invention. Perhaps we are all 
more complicated than we think—or care to 
admit. Perhaps, too, our sturdy realism protects 
us from too much madness. 

Cry My Spirit, by Kay Baker, is roughly 
divided between hilarious and sometimes poig- 
nant activities in a dress shop and the disturbing 
treatment which patients undergo in certain 
mental hospitals. Mrs. Baker, who writes in the 
first person thinly disguised as a woman called 
Sheena, has a vivid, fast-moving, colloquial 
style. Though we are told on the book’s jacket 
that this novel was begun while the author was 
herself in a mental hospital, the general effect 
is one of astuteness, close observation, and objec- 
tivity. The dress shop, with its sadistic super- 
visor, ‘ Brimstone’, is utterly convincing, often 
sad, and also extremely funny. Sheena, who has 
taken a job in the shop partly because she can: 
never have a child, soon finds that her husband, 
John, is jealous of the time and energy which 
her job demands from her. Sheena finally dis- 
covers that altogether too much pressure is being 
put upon her and she has a nervous breakdown. 

The second, and better, half of this book is 
devoted to a description of a mental hospital. 
Mrs. Baker ‘gives us remarkable insight into the 
torments and distresses of mental sickness; for 
example, it is not easy to forget ‘ Mary Magda- 
lene ’, the religious maniac, or Violetta, the large, 
kindly girl who suffers from periodic moods of 
extreme violence and aggression. Indeed, I think 
that the most extraordinary thing about this 
book is the way in which Mrs. Baker shows how 
much mental patients can help one another; 
it is not only the kindly day nurse or the doc- 
tors who heal these sick minds. At the same 
time, this is a genuine novel, an imaginative 
work of art, not a case-book. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


the evidence through it 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A View on Books 


INSTEAD OF ending the old and beginning the 
new year with homage or snooks to established 
programmes, such as ‘ Tonight’, ‘ Panorama’, 
‘Look’, and the sturdy newcomer ‘ Adventure ’, 
I would like to examine the problem which has 
stirred the conscience of television planners for 
many years: ‘What, if anything, can be done 
about books and authors? ” 

Let us face it. Most authors are. not pretty: 
shy, lined, balding, long in the tooth and often 
short in the chin, they are less natural in front 


Women of the Temiar tribe seen in ‘The Lost Men of 


Malaya’ in the series ‘ Adventure ” 


of the camera than the hedgehog or lesser grebe. 
Nor, if he writes well, is a writer likely to be a 
good talker. A good literary style is usually a 
compensation for a failure in eloquence. Against 
most good authors I would have placed in 
Who’s Who an asterisk or dagger, meaning ‘ not 
suitable for television’. And their books, too, if 
they are good books, are equally intractable as 
television material. Otherwise they would have 
started (and ended) as television scripts. 

Early in 1961 there was a move to make 
*Bookstand ’ interesting viewing. It had discon- 
certing consequences. A dramatized sequence 
from William Cooper’s Scenes from Married 
Life was far more amusing than the original 
novel. Good television had made bad criticism. 


Scenes from the novel Four Voices by Isobel 
English, in a later programme, gave, in television 
terms, a very good impression of what that 
novel was like. This was perhaps because it 
had been in part rewritten by the author for the 
different medium. 

Both these programmes, but especially the 
latter and to my mind better, were, I under- 
stand, subjected to criticism as being vulgar and 
a distortion of literary values. Perhaps they 
were. But they were fun to watch; and if the 
programme had been kept at that cosy Sunday- 
afternoon time it would have built up an 
audience not always for the best book of the 
week but for books of quality which were 
suitable to entertaining treatment. On that firm 
peg could have been hung other types of 
treatment, which I’ll mention later. 

Instead of that ‘ Bookstand’ was moved 
from Sunday to no fixed abode in late- 
evening weekly viewing. Sometimes it’s 
Wednesday, sometimes Tuesday, some- 
times not at all. Over this movable (or 
removable) programme presides V. S. 
Pritchett. The programme begins with a 
genial canter in company with a couple 
of other trusties (usually from The New 
Statesman pen) over some familiar course, 
Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, Tolstoy, 
Kipling. It is the sort of talk which would 
seem stimulating, perhaps, after a good 
dinner with plenty of wine at the Savile 
(provided that one had eaten and drunk 
as much oneself), but is as unmemorable 
the next morning. 

I am convinced that this formula could 
never succeed. If a television camera had 
penetrated the after-dinner talk of Lamb, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, it would still 
have been as boring to their contem- 
poraries, if for example they had been 
forced to discourse on Byron or the 
Waverley novels. It’s an unnatural attempt 
at naturalism. Visually we concentrate on 
the faces of the speakers, and they become more 
important than what is said. It would be far 
better to have one or more people talking about 
Tolstoy, using visuals, moving or still, of Tol- 
stoy and Yasnaya Polyana—or dramatizations 
of scenes from the novels to illustrate points. 

The second element in the new formula is a 
short talk by a living author about a dead one. 
Michael Foot was superbly sustained on 
Hazlitt; Laurie Lee was less sustained on Defoe. 
I was carried by the former, because I am 
interested by the influence of Hazlitt on Michael 
Foot. (But if only Hazlitt had interested me I 
would have been bored by the visuals.) I was 
not carried by the latter, because I felt that 
Laurie Lee had just been paid to talk about 
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From ‘ Neighbours of China’ on December 18: an 


Indian farmer (left) being shown round a modern : 


Dairy Co-operative for the first time 


an author and had chosen Defoe. In that case, 
I wanted visuals associated with Defoe; to see 
what he looked like, the London before the fire 
and afterwards—anything to get me away from 
Laurie Lee’s face—a nice enough face, but his 
voice could carry his personality after the first 
ten seconds. 

The final element has been the interview 
between critic and author. I am sure that~ this 
is a good formula (provided of course that the 
critic and the author give good performances). 
It could, if necessary, be expanded to make a 
whole programme, with an author of sufficient 
stature, using dramatized episodes, or bio- 
graphical material. Because authors and critics 
speak more tersely to a script than extempore, 
the more cutaways the better. 

Unable myself to keep any New Year resolu- 
tions, let me make some for the television 
planners if they want to solve the ‘ Bookstand ’” 
problem: 

(a) give ‘Bookstand’ a regular time pre- 
ferably back on Sunday afternoon; 

(6) make* the budget comparable to the 
‘Monitor’ budget; 

(c) give the producer carte blanche to make 
it a programme that people want to look at as 
a programme, and not because they are booksy. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


DRAMA 
End of Term Report 


AFTER SIX MONTHS of faithful and mostly 
pleasurable attention to televised drama and 
other entertainments, I know that I ought to 
be able to map out a neat set of significant 
trends. My difficulty is that I remember good 
plays and notable individual performances easily 
and remember ‘trends’ only if they have been 
persistently annoying. 

First generalization: plays new or old ‘of 
quality and weight are rare. The machine eats 
them up and has not developed the habit of 
repeating them or establishing a repertory of 
its own best achievements. Second: the television 


The four characters in the dramatized scenes from Four Voices by Isobel English, shown in ‘ Bookstand ’” 
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drama has yet to find a practical, organic 
length. The time needed by a dramatist in the 
theatre has to be cut down for reasons which 
I do not believe to be artistically valid. So 
potentially good plays are truncated or rushed 
through, and things which would do as one- 
acters or curtain-raisers are padded out or pulled 
thin. More flexibility in matters of time~for 
drama should be a first priority in programme 
planning. I blame rigid time-tables (and com- 
petitive listening figures) for the lack of shape 
and unsteadiness of pace of the run of televised 
plays. 

A new art form with visual, verbal, and tem- 
poral conventions of its own ought to be 
developing by now. Is it? Standards of acting 
seem to me to be going up steadily; camera 
work grows more efficient though less experi- 
mental; and enormous trouble is plainly being 
taken over sets, costumes, and the like. But unless 
a play has a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
and moves through its own kind of argument at 
its own proper pace, no amount of clever miming, 
neat recording, or industrious verisimilitude will 
keep it alive. 

Let us skip the dramatic drought of high 
summer with only a faint grumble. There have 
been about a couple of plays a week since then 
(serials apart) and why they should happen on 
Fridays and Sundays mostly is a theme which 
I commend to sociologists in search of a thesis. 
In this half-year five plays have left an impres- 
sion on an erratic memory. Three of them could 
roughly be labelled provincial realism—Fack’s 
Horrible Luck by Henry Livings, The Randy 
Dandy by Stewart Love, and Wet Fish by John 
Arden. These do not make a trend, thanks be, 
and all of them were more about morals than 
customs, politics, or what goes on nowadays in 
factories, slums or other uncomfortable places. 
The two other outstanding plays are a strange 
pair—Esther by Saunders Lewis and Waiting 
for Godot by Samuel Beckett. 

Series and serials have continued to prosper, 
somewhat to the detriment of plays proper. The 
most visible trend among them has been an 
increase in the. number of heroes, villains, and 
pretty ladies who also happen to be scientists. 
Most habit-forming of them all has been the 
progression of Maigret stories adapted from 
Simenon. The vigour of the narrative and 
crowded life of the background of these tales 
can hardly be overpraised. British competition in 
the criminal field came very pleasantly in the 
series Facks and Knaves which I hope may begin 
again and be carried on for longer next time. 

Less consistent but certainly promising was a 
series called Our Mr. Ambler, in which the 
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Scene from The 


Paddy, self-styled steward of Fenner Fashions, Sheila Hancock 
(centre) as and Peter Jones as Mr. Fenner 


Trade with (second from left) Miriam Karlin as 
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wickedness arising out of insurance 
provided sound material. I have not 
taken greatly to serial comedy but the 
listening figures may well comfort its 
authors. The most satisfactory of 
them in the establishing of characters 
and with a bouncing farcical drive was 
The Rag Trade, which could well 
revive itself one day, as its people had 
settled down into our drawing rooms 
and become welcome. It’s a Square 
World showed promise, particularly 
in its cartoons. I foresee a develop- 
ment in that kind of science fiction 
which can be ‘ continued in our next’. 
A for Andromeda was regarded by the 
experts as an exercise in ‘ softening us 
up’. 

Pure entertainment—whatever that 
may be and whatever could be meant 
by purity in this context—has not 
seemed to me to flourish in regular 
shows. Even the benevolence of the 
season and the wish to say a good 
word for boys who have been at the 
school for years will not make me give 


Waiting for Godot: left to right: Jack MacGowran 
as Vladimir, Felix Felton as Pozzo, Peter Wood- 
thorpe as Estragon, and Timothy Bateson as Lucky 


the faintest of blessings to 
Ffuke Box fury or to What's 
My Line? 

There have, however, been 
single performances and 
‘specials’ worthy to be re- 
called. Mr. Spike Milligan 
was let loose once to the 
satisfaction of one and all, 
and a visit from Juliette 
Greco demonstrated that 
sometimes personality and a 
voice can be enough. 

The biggest surprise and 
the most admirable evening 
of fun for adults came from 
Mr. Anthony Newley in a 
thing called The Fohnny 
Darling Show. More, much 
more, if you please, And of 
shows in sets the inter- 
national Golden Rose pro- 
grammes had lots of good 
turns and some freshly ex- 
perimental techniques. 
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From The Master Mind, first in the series Jacks and Knaves: 
left to right, John Barrie as Detective Sergeant Tom Hitchin, 
Philip Stone as Sergeant Harry Frost, and Leonard Williams as 


Detective Constable Bert Hoyle 


The presentation of Mr. Mort Sahl and its 
attendant ballyhoo can only be recalled as the 
mistake of the year, though there was much 
virtue in the man. Less overdone but far too 
long was our introduction to the sad gaiety of 
Shelley Berman. Our American cousins have 
ready-made prestige but if they are to travel 
successfully great care is needed in the pack- 
aging. 

I have shamefully ignored many triers and 
several who ought to be among anyone’s list of 
prizewinners. Anna Karenina and The Rake’s 
Progress deserve at least a distant salute. But 
that is the way of end-of-term reports. Un- 
gracious as it is, we shall have to settle for a 
general ‘ shows promise ’. 

FREDERICK Laws 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Off the Spike 


JOURNALISTS ARE fond of talking about the 
stories that never saw print but a curiously mis- 
taken loyalty prevents many of them from tell- 
ing stories not very unlike the one Louis Mac- 
Neice dramatized in his remarkable new radio 
play Let’s Go Yellow (Third, December 19). 
The story involved a young reporter called 
Haman who, while working on the Diary 
column of a popular newspaper, uncovers a 
rather shady chemmy party. He is praised for 
his nosey acumen until the editor discovers that 
one of the chemmy players is the son of one of 
the paper’s most important advertisers. Haman 
is told he is a young fool for not checking his 
chemmy player’s identity, but being obstinate 
he determines to investigate the man more fully. 
He discovers that the rich man’s son is a dope 
trafficker and when he has conclusive evidence he 
presents the story to his chief. The editor then 
decides to gamble his advertiser’s pressure 
against the increase in circulation to be derived 
from the exclusive rights to the story. The 
paper prints the story and the advertiser, 
although hurt, offers to continue playing ball 
as long as Haman goes. Haman is sacked with- 
out more ado, and the story ends with him being 
interviewed by someone in the B.B.C. drama 
department who politely fobs him off when he 
offers to dramatize his experience. The piece 
is signed off with the urgent sound of a tele- 
phone ringing out, a sound that recalls the 
* gate’ on a piece of copy. 

Mention of this one image conveys something 
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a song. 


Theme (Home, December 18). 


. of the pinata that Mr. MacNeice” Sees 


in his treatment of the story. He was lucky in - 


that he was able to produce it himself and he — 


managed to keep the whole thing moving at a 


__ tremendous pace by some expert cutting. His 
mixing of the background sounds—at parties in 
particular: I have never heard better—was quite 


remarkable. He has an ear not only for the 


’ petty conversations of journalists talking shop 
but for the odd overlooked things like the way 


that drunks’ voices always go up at the end of 
But these are but the effects which 
contribute to this remorseless exposure of the 
amorality of the popular newspaper man, of 
the smug shell which covers the fleshy rotten- 
ness of the Yellow Press and its posture as the 
champion of free speech. Mr. MacNeice may 


__ never get a job on a popular newspaper but he 
has the sad nodding approval of many an ex- 


journalist. , 

Mr. MacNeice’s fine burst of machine gun 
fire was a splendid antidote to the experience of 
listening to Terence Rattigan’s Variation on a 
Mr. Rattigan 
is a master of technique, and throughout this 
production by Norman Wright I kept being 
reminded of its theatrical tricks and chances 
for the actors on the stage. But technique is 
not enough and neither is a setting in the south 
of France. There was a time when the south 
of France was enough, and I had the sensation 
that Mr. Rattigan was still counting on this. 
The action begins with a mood of sympathy 
for a group of wholly worthless and uninter- 
esting people enjoying the Riviera sun. 

The crux of the play is whether Rose Fish, 
a pseudo-high-liver from Birmingham, shall 
give up her black marketeer tycoon for a ballet 
dancer turned gigolo. This very important 
question is relieved by the occasional appearances 
of Rose’s daughter who is always asking 
Mummy if she can go swimming and of Rose’s 
housekeeper, Hetty, who is darkly suspicious of 
the young ballet dancer’s motives. After idling 
along for quite a time the play gathers momen- 
tum when Rose turns down her black mar- 
keteer and takes in the ballet dancer who has 
broken his ankle while spinning the swimming 
daughter. Though there has been no suggestion 
that we should disapprove of these characters 
or their behaviour a mood of self criticism sets 
in and before we know where we are Rose Fish 
is dying like La Dame aux Camellias and it is 
all terribly sad. 

I own to having felt quite nauseated by this 


_ play; it represents to me a kind of obscene 
betrayal of a great talent and I was sorry that 


it should have been chosen to represent Mr. 
Rattigan’s work in the ‘ From the Fifties’ series. 
As an illustration of the kind of thing large 
numbers of people went to see in the ’fifties it 
is typical. But that is all. 

_I enjoyed much more Robin Midgley’s pro- 
duction of Thackeray’s Dear Miss Prior (Home, 


- December 20) which was the name given to 


“ Bérenger. 


ee 


Lovel the Widower by Mollie Greenhalgh who - 


adapted it. The story was a gentle one but it 
was not without Thackeray’s watchful eye on 
the fate of brave but incautious young women 


‘in Victorian society. Dramatized, it seemed to 


have a faint hint of Chekhov about it—a 
thought for the scholars to play with. 

Another thought for scholars is that there is 
a conversation between Queen Freydis and 
Manuel in James Branch Cabell’s novel Figures 
of Earth (published in 1921) which antici- 
pates Ionescine theories of drama. There is 
also a character in the book called Raymond 
My only fear, in throwing this 
item into the pool to cause what ripple it 


“may, <s that someone may think of adapting 


the book. 
TAN RODGER 


‘were discussed in ‘New Comment’, 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


- Springboards for a 


IN ROUGHLY 20,000 words, over a 

- period of six months, I have had the 
opportunity to summarize the entire 

output of talks and features. Perhaps I have been 
drawn more to some and neglected others. I 
hope not. But during these last months of 
broadcasting, the talks and features have been 
of such a high standard and variety that I 
found it impossible to mention every one in a 
weekly column. I do congratulate the producers 
on their ability to devise and produce such talks, 


ranging from metaphysics to Picasso. All have 


been equally fascinating. 

Is this constant high standard due to our 
national non-commercialism, or our determina- 
tion to educate the masses via this medium? In 
Lionel Fielden’s autobiography he deplores the 
present state of the. Third Programme. Now 
although I enjoyed his book very much, I must 


disagree with him on this point. There is some-— 
thing for everyone and of a high quality. Surely” 


one or the other, music, talks, plays, features, 
must satisfy Mr. Fielden? I have heard similar 


criticism from other quarters; I can only recom- - 


mend them to take a trip to Spain and listen 
to the classical music which is constantly inter- 
rupted with advertisements for a certain type of 
detergent! I think we are exceptionally fortunate 
in the choice of programmes. 

Many of these talks are springboards for end- 
less discussion, such as Constantine FitzGibbon’s 
‘Spain and the Political Spectrum’ last July. 
Although Life magazine gave this subject enorm- 
ous coverage last week, I am not saying it was 
due to Mr. FitzGibbon’s erudite talk, merely 
that the B.B.C. are ‘on the ball’ as the Ameri- 
cans would say. I also liked the way in which 
certain programmes led gently into one another. 
Also in July on the Home Service, in a light 
entertaining talk, Mr. Raymond Baker gave us 
his impressions of modern Florence; on Decem- 
ber 12 in the Home Service, a far more serious 
side of the same city during war-time was shown 
us in ‘The Consul of Florence’. The listener 
had been introduced -to Florence gently, almost 
lyrically, by Mr. Baker; later on he could take 
a stronger potion. 

Horror films, although not a favourite of mine, 
when we 
heard Michael Carreras of Hammer Films, the 
makers of these popular horrors, discuss’ his 
work. Although a little chilling, he still did not 
entice me.. 

During 1961 the most poignant programme 


was ‘ Farewell to Hemingway ’. It was tastefully | 


done, yet alive. It deserved to be chosen as one 
of the best tributes ever paid to a modern writer. 
There was no ‘ gushing’, merely friends missing 
a very great man. 


It always appears to be the simplest talks that - 


contain the brilliant and hard flashes—like John 
Davenport’s essay on friendship last week, and 
Norman Mailer talking about himself. These are 
the times when one thanks God for the wireless ! 
The unselfconscious broadcaster must be a rare 
find—certainly the two gentlemen I have just 
mentioned are unique. Perhaps next year we can 
hear more from them. 

Art, literature, criticism, parenthood, wae. 
politics—what more? In three weeks we touched 
on the work of Walter Pater, children and war, 
‘sick’ humour, Henry James, Cuba, and Berlin. 
Looking back through the issues of Radio Times 
it seems impossible that the wireless has such a 
competitor as television. Or has this competition 
provided the essential stimulus to good broad- 
casting? I don’t think we realize how pampered 
we really are! We switch on a knob and our 


_ evening’s entertainment is there waiting for us. 
Going back over the six months, it is a little 


clear-cut, 


_recent critical standards. Here again we cannot 


is cast wider and wider, anticipating the ele 
tronic era at one end of the scale and plungin 
-back at the other into the middle ages an be- 


the desi we peineriocg a ao 
meses given athought? = | 
MICHAEL SWAN 


me 
oh 


MUSIC Sa 
The Conceal . 


No one, faced with the vast panorama. 
of musical history unfolded week by 
week on the radio, can be expected to” 
embrace a view of more than a few mountain 
tops. Remembering such ranges in this. anol 4 
rama over the last six months, I should like to 
be able to say that contemporary music, the — 
music written here and now, by composers 
around us, had advanced into the front plane. e 
This would be a desirable state of affairs for — 
it would mean that twentieth-century music, — 
like that of earlier periods, had met con- 4 
temporary aesthetic demands completely. te “a 
We can say nothing of the sort. Indeed, hee 
estrangement between composer and public isi 4 
something of a tragedy. ‘Can one imagine that 
the contemporary creative effort will ever again : 
be wholly sufficient? Probably not, nor should — 
we wish it to be so. Perhaps it amounts to this: _ 
to the extent that we experience and absorb — 
music from the past, our musical identity, the 
commanding contemporary image, oa 
becomes ill-defined. We cannot have it both 
ways. We cannot expect. to be continuously — 
nourished by the entire heritage of music and 
at the same time to achieve independence from it. } 
I do not wish to sound a pessimistic note, bit : 
4 


- 
~ 
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it would be foolish not to see signs of uneasiness 
and anxiety in this situation for what they are. 
One of these signs is the readiness to proclaim 
greatness in certain contemporary figures. Of B 
course we should all like to discover the ‘ great” 
composer—there is probably a Psychologica) 
need to do so. But what if there isn’t such a 
figure? I have a suspicion that the critical mind, 
alarmed at such a prospect, thereupon proceeds 

to create the great figure. If there isn’t a bene- 
volent father-figure among the musicians of our — 
time we must invent one. This is a well- 
known process, and I do not think that the 
extravagant claims made for one composer or — 
another over the last few years are wholly in- 
sincere. The trouble is that such reputations, 


_ originating, if I am right, from an element of 


despair, are noticeably short-lived. I can think 
of at least three composers, each proclaimed less ~ 
than a decade ago to be the genius of our time, 


-who are now very much under a cloud. Sud-.— 


denly and unaccountably these towering figures. 
have become ‘old hat’. 
Another anxious sign is the eclecticism of. 


have it both ways. To the extent that the 


yond, we must sacrifice something in focu \ eg 
must be prepared for many blurred patches. — 
Writing in the delicately poised eighteenth 
tury a French critic declared that a SI sak s 
are good except the boring style’. et : 
admirable precept if you aspire to i 
but the price paid nowadays is bound — 
heavy, and in any case, be it noted, the bor: 
style is not included, Here I belong to the a 
school. A critic is not a critic at all ess. 
the new uncharted musical aie 
maintain some relative values, 
I fancy there is nothing that we ct 
mere observers, can do about the - 
contemporary music, except to keep a} 
Nor, I am afraid, can we hope to 
on the aes cj level. I refer tot 
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That's the title of the B.S.E. programme 
for 1962. And with good reason! It’s just 
packed with details of scores of holidays, 
| fours and cruises to the most exciting 
resorts in Spain, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Germany, Austria, look at these examples:— 


AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND 
13 days Air/Coach from 353 GNS. 


JUAN-LES-PINS 


To: 


N: 193 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me my copy of the ' Brightest Selection in Europe, 1962' 


MAJORCA 14 days by Air from 41 GNS. 
BAVARIA 10 days by Rail from 233 GNS. 
RIMINI 15 days by Air from 46 GNS. 
GREECE 15 days by Air from 83 GNS. 


VENICE LIDO & OPATIJA 
14 days by Rail from 393 GNS. 


These and many, many more wonderful 
holidays are described in the B.S.E. 
programme for 1962 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


B.S.E. TRAVEL 
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BES Coach Tour 


‘ Coach Tour 


Air Holiday 


|Better Holidays at Lower Prices! 


SUNNY SPAIN 
10 days 18 Gns. 
LAKE LUCERNE °* 
12 days 284 Gns. 
TYROLEAN VALLEYS 
Coach Tour 10 days 19 Gns. 
TYROLEAN & SWISS LAKES 
13 days 31. Gns. 
SWITZERLAND 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 
13 days 28 Gns. 


VENETIAN RIVIERA 
14 days 34 Gns. 


AUSTRIAN TYROL 

12 days 28 Gns. 
Switzerland & Italian Lakes 
15 days 38 Gns. 
Italian & French Rivieras & Paris 
15 days 364 Gns. 


Coach Tour Coach Tour 


Coach Tour 


Coach Tour 


Coach Tour 


Coach Tour 


@ CoachTour [0 days 21 Gns. 

= Adriatic Riviera & Venice PARIS 

fs Coach Tour §3 days 274 Gns. Coach/Air § days 13 Gns. 
COSTA BRAVA MAJORCA 


2 Weeks 35 Gns. 2 weeks 40 Gns. 
GRAND COACH TOUR OF 8 COUNTRIES 


Belgium — Luxembourg — Germany — Austria 
Italy — Liechtenstein — Switzerland — France 12 days 34 Gns. 


INCLUDING 2 NIGHTS IN PARIS 


* Europe’s Finest Tour Coaches. 
(You see more). 


* Different Routes on outward and 
S mM OS homeward journeys. 


tee 
TOURS LTD Airlines of Repute. Selected 


Air Holiday 


1137 
Explore Europe with ETA Tours || 3*°*°nr*°*°*S 
The Educational Travel Association have again arranged a programme of rs The be 
interesting and reasonably priced tours for 1962. These include: ’ o e e 1G 
CONDUCTED ITALIAN ART TOURS So U 
Venice, Ravenna and Florence 15 days 51 gns. 5K viet nion * 
Florence, Sorrento and Rome 15 days 51 gns. (=) c= 
Also many independent tours 15 days from £38.5.0d. 
A short stay in ITALY combined with an AEGEAN CRUISE 56 * 
Florence, Corfu, Athens and Crete 15 days - from £68.3.0d. i=) e 
Corfu, Athens, Izmire and Venice 15 days from £74.0.0d. 
Venice, Athens and Rhodes 15 days from £62.10.0d. = A HOLIDAY HANDBOOK os 
Rhodes, Athens, Cyprus and Israel 22 days from £93.0.0d, G ABLE FREE FROM 
_ FRIENDLY CONDUCTED COACH TOURS Z i ilergeredecl ¢ 
Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam 7 days 22 gns. 
Brussels, Bonn, Paris, Amsterdam 
= ane TmPETeLOURy , 8 days 25 gns. = CONTOU RS oe 
ig Jountries 8 days 243 E ED 
Geae ppc ss pal > be 37 ay rs sige ® 
ran our 0 ain ays 36 $. 
Moscow P 15 dees él al © 72 Newman St., London, W.j hos 
North Africa 14 days 492 gns. rs Tel: M cal 
Full details of the above tours and many other holidays are shown in our free & el: MUSeum 1803 
2 page brochure available now from : . 
ETA TOURS, Dept. M, 207 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Tel. VIC 4826 ¥UMOK OK OK OK OKF 


Hotels. 
f= — — — — — — —_ — — —— =_—— ae — 
Post ee y/ To: Cosmos Tours Ltd., 6 Douglas Street, Westminster, S.W.} 1 
\ 
FOR SIRNAME’ ooo en ee i dn 
ADDRESS once cerns reckoned orien ! 
i 
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ZAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGEST 


I 


PES 


KNightsbridge 4242 


hviie ON. PAGES 1 113, °1120,°1122, 1027, 1128, 1131 & ee 
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many other delightful Austrian Centres, 


write now for free colour Brochure: 


Place, London SW3 


t.D9, 47 Beaucham 
Es r Member of A.B.T.A. 


For details of 200 perfectly planned Ses 
RAIL, AIR and COACH holidays and 
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depths of Light Music. Petey Night’, pro- 


claims Radio Times week after week, ‘is Music 
Night’. Several times I have been tempted to 
take this bold pronouncement at its word. But 
I have lacked the courage to stay the course for 
more than a minute or two. I confess I am 
rather worried about this for it means that while . 
we, reader, you and I, are arguing about the 


merits of a composer aspiring to the dizzy 
. heights of the Third Programme, our fellow 


‘lolanthe’ Reconsidered 


Most oF us, if asked to 
‘ explain the word maravedi, 
would have to look it up in 
a dictionary. Gilbertians will know better: or at 
least they will remember that it was draggéd in 
as a rhyme for ‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady’. Gilbert was constantly doing this kind 
of thing. It is ingenious, but it is ingenuity 
pushed to excess. The same is true of many of 
his allusions. Who was Captain Shaw? Again, 
Gilbertians will know. But the man in the street 
will be puzzled to see what he has to do with 
the lines: 

On fire that glows 

With heat intense 

I turn the hose 

Of common sense. 


A fireman, no doubt—but why famous? A 
writer who makes allusions of this kind is always 
risking the danger that posterity will not under- 
stand them. But Gilbert can hardly have 
bothered much about posterity. It is not merely 
that his allusions are out of date: the whole 
flavour of his pieces is Victorian. His characters 


talk the language of the ninettenth-century 


stage. The jokes seem to have strayed from some 
faded volume of Punch. The puns are often 


atrocious. 


Happily Bouncing Jingles 


What did Sullivan find to stimulate him in 
this rag-bag of conventions? Most of all a lively 
sense of rhythm. Gilbert’s verses are jingles, but 
they bounce along very happily. A less inventive 
composer would have been content to let them 
bounce. A dull dog could have made a very 
humdrum affair of this passage: 

Strephon’s a Member of Parliament! 
Carries every Bill he chooses. 

To his measures all assent— 
Showing that fairies have their uses. 


No doubt it is obvious enough that this will 


go in 6/8: but not everyone would have kept 


the rhythm of the opening line alert throughout 


the song, as Sullivan does. Given the composer’s 


invention, this was not a difficult piece to set. 
But there are many places where Gilbert did not 
make things so easy. Take, for example, the 


ballad in which Iolanthe pleads for her son: 


. 


He loves! If in the bygone years 
Thine eyes have ever shed 

Tears—bitter unavailing tears, 
For one untimely dead... 


The sense requires that ‘tears’ should follow 
immediately after ‘shed’, but this is hardly 
possible with a simple rhythmical scheme. 


Sullivan does his best, but the result is not 
; convincing: the tune sounds much better when — 
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_ examples 


iteners on Friday’ nicht ee seem Miner to 


belong to another Planet. I cannot believe that 
such artificial partitions are natural, desirable, or 


‘in any way beneficial. Strata of varying cultivated 


standards of course there must be in any com- 
modity. It is, however, arguable that music has 
never flourished unless on the primitive level 
there has been a vital, healthy sub-structure. 
Secular music formed this sub-structure at one 


time, at angoxE folk music. Eventually the two - invades the good. 


By SER? JACK? WESTRUP 


The Sadler’ s Wells production of Sullivan’ s operetta will be broadcast in the Home Service at 


7.25 p.m. on Monday, January 1 


the Pasir plays it in the overture. He gets 
into further difficulties in the second verse. The 
rhythm which he has chosen for ‘Thine eyes 
have ever shed’ simply will not do for ‘In 
some old cabinet’. To matters of this kind he 
could be curiously insensitive. The frequent 
of a happy marriage of words 
and music have blinded admirers to the 
numerous places where he did not take sufficient 
trouble. 

Sullivan took a good deal of trouble over his 
comic operas: but he was hindered by ill health, 
was always working against time, and could be 
the victim of his own facility. Yet with all this 
there is no limit to his resourcefulness.. He 
worked within a narrow range, but within that 
range he knew from experience how to make the 
right moves. No one seems to know where he 


‘acquired this experience. There is no sign. of 


fumbling in Trial by Fury, the first of the 
Gilbert operas to survive complete; and even 
Cox and Box, written when he was twenty-five, 
is both assured and ingenious. ‘ The first of the 


’ Mendelssohn Scholars’, wrote Bernard Shaw in 


1890, ‘ stands convicted of ten godless mockeries 
of everything sacred to Goss and Bennett. They 
trained him to make Europe yawn; and he took 
advantage of their teaching to make London 
and New York laugh and whistle’. A good deal 
that Sullivan wrote would make anyone yawn, 
but not the Savoy operas. Occasionally a senti- 
mental streak in the librettos betrays him into 
an imitation of the Victorian ballad—a style 
which he knew only too well. But the imitation 
is nearly always tasteful, and often it makes an 
effective foil to the high spirits that precede 
and follow it. 

All this is done with a technical competence 
that none of his contemporaries could rival. The 
technique never advertises itself: the combina- 
tion of two different melodies in an ensemble 
seems to occur quite naturally as the climax of 
the scene, and when the modulations are subtle, 
they occur so naturally that the ordinary lis- 
tener fever notices them at all. Take, for 
instance, the Lord Chancellor’s song ‘ When I 
went to the Bar’ 
It begins innocently ine major, moves in an 
orthodox manner into G major, and from there 
a little unexpectedly into E minor, and is on the 
point of cadencing in this key when the music 
skips nimbly back to the tonic key. And on top 
of ali this is the simple but effective device of 


making the soloist sing in 6/8 time above a> 


rum-tum-tum accompaniment in 2/4, 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Gervase 
Hughes in a recent book on Sullivan how suc- 
cessful he was in characterizing the various 


groups with which he had to deal. This is 


certainly true in general. The recipe may be the 


ing musical evolution is like the law of 


music hardly ever leaves the ground. He was 


in the first act of Jolanthe. 


njartde menses a new | Rue t is t 
starts eines ee we have 


and the rest. re we noes tod far? 
not. There is more reason for concern on ° 
score than you would think, for the law gove 


rency: invariably it is the bad COLERICH é 


EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


same, but there are subtle dif- 
ferences of treatment. The 
young ladies of The Pirates of 
Penzance are quite distinct Hees the contadi ine ¥ 
of The Gondoliers. In Iolanthe he had to face a 
different problem. The ladies of the chorus are — 
fairies, but of fairyland we have only one genuine — 
glimpse—the magical opening of the overture. — 
Sullivan’s fairies flit about prettily, but their — 


much happier with the peers and Private Willis. 
The problem which Gilbert offered might well — 
have defeated a less inventive composer, It ex- — 
ploits a vein of fantasy which exists nowhere 
else in the Savoy operas. Fairyland was not new — 
to Gilbert: it was the subject of his comedy — 
The Palace of Truth, written in 1870. And 
having himself been called to the Bar at the age 
of twenty-seven he knew all about the law: — 
Trial by Fury is an excellent mockery of court — 
procedure. But in Jolanthe the law is satirized 
only in the person of the Lord Chancellor: 
it is the House of Lords that is the chief butt 
for humour, as the police force is in The Pirates — 
of Penzance and the Royal Navy in H. M. Se 
Pinafore. 

It was this kind of robust comedy, ‘together 
with the pathos of damsels in distress, that most _ 
attracted Sullivan. His lords are splendid — 
characters, most of all when they break into the 
infectious waltz rhythm of ‘He who shies at 
such a prize’. These are real human beings, — 
and inevitably not,only Strephon, who is half a — 
fairy, but the fairies themselves come to be — 
treated as human beings too. The Queen of the 
Fairies is like a formidable headmistress, and is ~ 
quite rightly addressed as ‘madam’ by the Lord — 
Chancellor in one of Sullivan’s most effective — 
ensembles, By the time we come to the final 
chorus of Act I, where the music rile 
a particularly silly text, the fairies and the peers 
belong to the same family, though they express : 
widely different sentiments. - = 
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Ingenious Moments, Innocent pee 


dee the Lord Chaneelirsenbd a 
innocent charm that can easily persua 


ignore its shortcomings. Above all, i 
overture = which no one need be ashamed 


of touch that many composers “of 
might envy: oss ads in io Yeom 


nd Flans for Informal Parties 


A 4, a . ‘ " 
So By ALISON BALFOUR 
2S Sas | 
» Not LONG aco I made a selection the bottom of the flan, pour in the egg mixture, 
ae re le of pies and flans, all served hot and bake in a moderate oven for 30 minutes. 
ae with mulled wine, for a small p 
skating party. This kind of food and drink Cheese and Mushroom Flan: You will need: 


would be equally good after any energetic out- 


exercise. In the following recipes the 
i ies are for four people. 


Be, Ee aes Bacon Flan: For the pastry you will 


- 


need 
= 6 oz. of flour 
13 oz. of lard 
af 1} oz. of butter 
1 egg yolk 
AS a little water 

a salt 
Rub the fat into the flour, mix to a firm dough 
with the egg yolk and about 1 tablespoon of 
water. Roll out and line an 8-inch flan ring. 
‘Bake the pastry in a hot oven for about 20 
“minutes. 

While the pastry is baking, make the filling. 
‘For this you will need: 


2 eggs 
=a $ pint of milk 
- 4 oz. of bacon 
WG 1 small onion 
+ % oz. of butter . 
Bet seasoning 


Chop the onion very finely and fry in the butter 
“until golden brown, add the bacon, de-rinded, 
and chopped into 2-inch pieces. Fry till tender 
but not crisp. In a bowl, whisk the eggs, milk, 
“salt, and pepper. Put the onion and bacon in 


=a Crossword No. 1,648 


4 oz. of shortcrust pastry 

2 eggs 

3 oz. of grated Cheddar cheese 

2 oz. of lean bacon, cooked, and chopped up small 

S oz. of lightly fried button mushrooms 

¢ pint of milk 

salt and pepper 

Make the pastry, and bake it blind. Beat the 
eggs in a bowl, slice in the lightly fried mush- 
rooms, bacon, milk, 2 ounces of the cheese, salt 
and pepper. Mix well, and pour into the flan 
ring. Sprinkle the last ounce of cheese on the 
top and bake in a moderate oven for 20 to 
30 minutes. 


Shropshire Fodget Pie is a very old English 
recipe. You will need: 

8 oz. of shortcrust pastry 

1 Ib. of potatoes 

3 Ib. of pork sausage meat 

2 cooking apples 

4 oz. of chopped onions 

a little water 

one beaten egg 

salt and pepper 
Line your pie dish with some of the pastry, 
leaving enough to make the lid. Now peel and 
slice the potatoes and apples, break the sausage 
meat into small pieces, season well, mix together, 
and turn into the pastry case. Add two table- 
spoons of water. Put on the pastry lid, brush 


Poetaster. By Babs 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) :. book tokens, 


value 35s., 25s., and 21s. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, January 4. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final 
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These seven poems were recently discovered 
among the papers of an unknown writer, 
whose chief characteristics are discernible as 
a fondness for literary allusion and _ trite 
quotation, and an increasingly grotesque idea 
of the nature of rhyme and stress. (A = across; 
D = down.) 


Advertisement _ 
* Blue dusk’ (to 59A (5) 75D (2) ) is gone for 


aye. 
7A & to 66D (4)’s heavenly cloths (see 


ts). 
40a. (4) 16D (8) signs, now making 78A (3) 
* Put light for darkness’, 77A (2) isa” (6) 
states. 


On a Drunken Sailor, Buried beneath the 
Cargo 


771A (2), in the Middle 24D (4), the death of 
61A 


4, 
whe 34A (4) of Kish, was hushed in 9D (7), 
So was no 54D (4) in the press at all 
About 39D (3) Bottle’s sad demise? 63A (3), 
one! 
Sticky his 64A (3), embedded in 15D (5S), 
ey from Peru, and found 1A (3) Posi- 


tan 
Some BBaY 68D (3), some sedulous 29A (3) 
must say so 
(Bad 31D (4) to him!) and earn a mingy 
4 


55D (4). 
46D- (4), rteg (3)! 58A (3), 
reporter! 
ie 71D (2) recall how human ’tis to 244A 
3). 


you wretched 


Good Recovery 
In, Gaul, when Caesar errs a 67A (4), 
A (4 ), vici ’, said h 
k a 18D (3), ( 11D (@), Jack, oe that! *) 
+ 836A (2, 7) ~heady). 
57D (5); apples in plenty 
3A (6), the initial 17A (4). 
I 7D (2) fond of a drop, but Tl get to the 37A (3), 
For civis Romanus 3D (3) ’. 
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with te beaten eg and bake in a hot o 
about 50 minutes. 


Tomato Pie requires very little poe 


pastry— 
just he Wir for a lid to the pie dish. bios: meee 


1 lb. of tomatoes . 

4 oz. of breadcrumbs 

1 small onion 

1 oz. of butter 

1 egg 

% gill of milk 

the grated rind of 1 lemon 

a sprinkling of grated nutmeg 

2 tablespoons of parsley 

1 teaspoon of plain flour 

salt and pepper 

In a large basin mix the finely chopped onion, 

breadcrumbs, chopped parsley, grated lemon 
rind, flour, and seasonings together. Heat the 
milk, and melt the butter in it. Stir in the 
beaten egg. Skin the tomatoes and cut into 
Slices. In the bottom of a greased pie dish place 
a layer of tomatoes. Pour the milk mixture into 
the dry mixture, stir well, and add to the pie 
dish, mixing the layers with tomatoes, end- 
ing with tomatoes. Put the short pastry on 
top, and bake in a moderate oven for about 30 
minutes or until the crust is cooked. ~ 


At my party I served an old-fashioned claret 

punch, You will need: 

1 pint of claret 

4 pint of rum 

$ lb. of lump sugar 

1 pint of boiling water 

2 lemons 
Rub the sugar cubes against the lemon rind so 
that they become lemony... Then put all the 
sugar with the claret and rum into a saucepan 
and boil, stirring until the sugar has melted. 
Add the water, and the juice of the lemons. 
Serve hot, in warm glasses. 


Theramenes 
The Attic 41D (8) wiped his 73D (3) 
And swallowed his hemlock 31A (7) 
* Here’s 79D (2) 64A (3) ’, he said, ‘ to 744A (3) 
and 23A (3); 
I’m 1A (3) to my ultimate 50D ()’. 


Helen 
In 36A (S)’s fashionable 35D (4) 32A (3) drives, 
That 25A (6) 27A (3), amid the gay 47D (7). 
On 80A (6) 56D (3) so 65A (6) dead, 32A (3) lives 
To tell the tale to 51D (4) 28D (8). 


Ariadne 
6ZA (3) love is 1D (8); I have been 22D (6). 
My 49A (5) deceived, I find myself 43A (7). 
One 10D (3) makes not 79D (2) 52A (11); 
His words are £D (4), his pledges a 2D (7). 


Tragedy 
A tragedy of ancient 6D (9), 
Acted long years 33A (3) with rare oui (7), 
20A (5S) translated by some 38A (10) 
Now gives the radio critic a 5A ey" 
Like nothing seen 44D (5), each in 8D (8), 


‘Nurse is 79D (2) 444 (5) cat, Phaedra 47A (2) 


belle 42D (8), 
Theseus a 76D (2) Fell or 48D (5) 69A (8), 
Hippolytus a 70D (3)-wit, dim and 14A (5). 
He scours the 53D (6), in a 30A (5) spies 
A three-told 77D (2), breaks a 72A (3)-spring, dies. 
At this, perhaps, some Greek 81A (9), 
26D (5) from Limbo, ear to 12D (8), 
Will 21A (3) herself in classic 45D (7) 
And smash the 3A (3), with all its cheap 13D (8). 


Solution of No. 1,646 


NOTE 
The unclued lights are all winter sports resorts in Austria 
and Switzerland. 


Ist prize: T. Titchmarsh (West Byfleet); 2nd prize: 
R. W. Killick (London, S.W.14); 3rd prize: 
T. Laing (Kilmarnock) 
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in reading for — 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
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- @ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than 16,000 Successes at London 
University examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 


exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 
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Non-examination courses given in Langue 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, & 
The College, founded 1887, is an Education: 
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exams.; for professional exams, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely pra 
(non-exam.) courses in business subje 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSE 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successfu 
Text-Book Lending Library. Moderate f 
Payable by instalments. : ; en 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D 
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